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VIOLETS. 


BY C. E. W. STONE. 


O violets, within whose veins is pent 

Azure, as if the dreaming skies had bent 

And dreamed themselves to flowers, sad as 
in part 

All things divine must be, upon my heart 

I give ye place—breathe unto me content; 

For oft in earlier years your blossoms, lent 

To some new wakened Spring, my soul have 
rent 

To such wild transport flooding tears would 
start. 


O violets! | 
All the old thrill of mystery in your scent 
Comes back to me with countless memories 
blent; 
I see the poplars wave, the swallows dart, 
Feel hope and fear and ecstasy and smart, 
And know life’s endless longing and 


lament— 
O violets! 


— Boston Transcript. 
————__—»e 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mrs. Potter Palmer has submitted to 
Commissioner General Peck at the Paris 
Exposition the list of American women 
whom she would like to have appointed 
on the juries of award, as follows: 


Elementary education—Miss Anna Tol- 
man of the Smith Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 

Secondary education—Mrs, May Wright 
Sewall, of Indianapolis. 

Foodstuffs, bread and pastry — Mrs. 
Rorer, teacher and demonstrator of cook- 
ing. 

Decoration and furnishing—Miss Sarah 
Hewitt, of New York 

Linens—Mrs. Henrietta M. Oldberg, of 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

Laces and embroideries—Mrs. William 
Reed, of Baltimore. 

Hats and clothing for women and chil- 
dren, sucial economy, hygiene and child 
labor — Miss Clare de Graffenried, of 
Georgia. 

Protection for workers in factories and 
regulations for work — Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, of New York. 

Provident institutions— Miss Julia La- 
throp, of Hull House. Chicago. 

Public charities—Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Chicago. 

Fine arts—Miss Sara Hallowell, of Paris. 


Commissioner Peck, it is said, has re- 
ceived many letters from women’s organ- 
izations in America, asking for an ade- 
quate representation of women on these 
juries, and he bas promised to grant it. 











The United States in this will be far 
ahead of European nations. France will 
have some women among its jurors, but 
the United States will have five times as 
many, in proportion. 





Illinois and Nebraska have adopted the 
plan of sending a monthly letter from the 
State Headquarters to each local suffrage 
club. The first letter sent out, by Miss 
Gregg, in Nebraska, is so good that we 
publish it almost entire. 


adidas 


The Czar’s question whether it would 
not be advisable to limit or entirely stop 
the banishment of culprits to Siberia has 
been answered in the negative by most of 
the heads of departments. Among the 
reasons alleged is that lynching would be- 
come more frequent! 


In Charleston, S. C., the question has 
been raised whether women taxpayers 
shall be asked to contribute to a guaranty 
fuod in aid of an Industrial Exposition, 
inasmuch as they are not allowed to vote. 
The Atlanta Constitution, in advocating 
their contributing, does so upon this plea: 

The property of women is all the accu- 
mulation of men, which on the men’s 
death becomes vested in wife or daughter, 
and, so far as enterprise or progress is 
concerned, is mere dead capital. Their 
property exacts from the public the pro- 
tection and improvement which goes to 
live capital, but, outside of mere taxes, 
contributes nothing. 

No statement could be more illogical 
than the above. Women’s labor is as 
valuable and essential to the public wel- 
fare as that of men. The homes and the 
children are directly due to women, and a 
community without women would soon 
cease to exist. Husbands and sons in- 
herit from their parents on precisely equal 
terms with wives and daughters, so that 
there is no difference between the sexes 
in regard to the inheritance of property. 
Women’s property is taxed equally with 
men’s for protection and improvement. 
In no possible particular are women spe- 
cially favored by law in the inheritance or 
accumulation of property, while, on the 
contrary, during the marriage partnership 
all accumulations are held by the hus- 
band, the wife having no share whatever 
in them. The whole distinction sought 
to be drawn between men and women in 
regard to property and its disposal is a 
preposterous absurdity. 
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MAY WOMEN BE COLLEGE PROFESSORS? 


The trustees of Cornell University have 
decided that no woman may become a 
member of its faculty. As a result of this 
action, Miss Louise Sheffield Brownell has 
resigned her position as warden of Sage 
College. When she took office, it was 
with the stipulation that she should be 
allowed to teach as well, and the execu- 
tive committee of the board of trustees 
appointed her assistant professor of Eng- 
lish literature. The full board has now 
decided that women shall not be eligible 
to faculty positions, and it is as a protest 
against the principle involved that Miss 
Brownell has handed in her resignation. 

Miss Brownell was eminently fitted for 
the assistant professorship, and was very 
popular with the students, men and wom- 
en alike. The Cornell Zra says editori- 
ally: 

The announcement that Miss Louise 
Sheffield Brownell is to retire from the 
wardenship of Sage College has been re- 
ceived with regret by the entire Univer- 
sity community. 

The coming of Miss Brownell to Cornell 
three years ago brought a new spirit to 
the solution of the coéducational ques- 
tions of the University. Whatever be one’s 
personal opinion of University coéduca- 
tion, two facts remain: Cornell is a coédu- 
cational institution, and will continue to 
be so; the sensible thing to do in the 
premises is to keep the relations of the 
men and women of the University on a 
rational, natural basis, a condition under 
which problems will work out their own 
solution. It is for the maintenance of 
this condition, we believe, that the influ- 
ence of Miss Brownell has been felt during 
her term of wardenship at Sage. A com- 
parison of the conditions to-day with those 
obtaining three years ago, bears out this 
statement, and is the best testimonial to 
her ideas and her ideals. 

Not alone in her relations to the women 
of the University, however, will Miss 
Brownell be missed. Her position as lec- 
turer in the department of English litera- 
ture brought her into touch with the men 
and women alike, and those who have been 
privileged to carry on studies under her 
direction will long remember the pleasant 
relations of the class-room. She has 
brought to this work a wealth of scholar- 
ship aud culture that has made her 








courses uniquely valuable. On her com- 
ing to Cornell, the wardenship at Sage 
was for the first time made an academic 
position. 

In leaving Cornell, Miss Brownell may 
be sure that the students of the Univer- 
sity, men and women alike, will follow 
her with closest interest. Not alone at 
Sage, but in the whole University, has 
her influence as administrator, teacher, 
and friend been for the development of 
better things at Cornell. She has stood 
for broad-mindedness and liberal culture, 
for good fellowship and not less for thor- 
ough scholarship— principles that thought- 
ful undergraduates would make the vital 
spirit of Cornell life. It is for these things 
that one regrets that Miss Brownell is to 
go out from among us, and wishes that 
the day of departure might have been far 
in the future. 

Much sorrow and some excitement pre- 
vail among the students at Cornell. 

In the faculty of the State University of 
Wyoming there are two women who are 
full professors, each having entire charge 
of the chair she represents. At Cornell, a 
woman is not considered worthy to be 
even an assistant professor. 


There is no law forbidding the appoint- 
ment of women as professors in the coéd- 
ucational universities of the East. Yet in 
practice even the most highly qualified 
women are almost absolutely debarred. 
‘There is no law requiring the appointment 
of women in the enfranchised States, yet 
they are freely permitted to serve. What 
causes this difference in the unwritten 
law? Partly, no doubt, the more liberal 
spirit of the West; but partly, also, the 
influence of equal suffrage. 

There is no doubt that in the enfran- 
chised States women have gained in re- 
spect and prestige by the removal of their 
political disabiiities. The proof is that in 
these States women are chosen for various 
high positions to which they are seldom 
or never appointed in the non-suffrage 
States. In Colorado a woman is president 
of the State Board of Charities, In every 
State there are women admirably qualified 
for this position, but no woman has ever 
been appointed to it outside the enfran- 
chised States. Three out of the four 
equal suffrage States— Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Idaho—have women as State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction, and they 
are acknowledged to have rendered excel- 
lent service. Out of the forty-one States 
where women cannot vote, only one has 
ever chosen a woman for this office, and 
that was a State lying close to Wyoming, 
and presumably influenced by its spirit. 

The Anti-Suffrage Associations have as- 
sured us over and over again that in edu- 
cation women now have equal opportuni- 
ties with men. This is not true while 
nearly all the highest educational posts 
are still barred against them. In view of 
such facts, it is no wonder that a College 
Equal Suffrage League has been formed 
by a number of the young women gradu- 
ates of various colleges, with the codpera- 
tion of some of the wisest among the older 
college women, such as Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer. 

No doubt there are at present more men 
than women qualified to be professors, 
and this is likely to be the case for some 
time tocome. But the arbitrary rule ex- 
cluding even the best qualified woman, on 
the sole ground of sex, is a discourage- 
ment to the young women students, an 
object-lesson in contempt for women to 
the young men, and a piece of the same 
stupid injustice that bars out all women 
from the ballot-box. A. 8. B. 


———_“» ea —“——"”"*"“"" 


A “CHAIR OF HUMANITY.” 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of ‘‘In 
His Steps,” says: ‘In every college there 
ought to be a Chairjof Humanity, and the 
best man that could be found ought to fill 
it, and into the class-room where such 
a man sat the students would go as into no 
other room, and out'of it they would come, 
their eyes wet, and their hearts on fire to 
do and be as men and women in God’s 
great world.” 

“The best man that could be found,” 
for this particular purpose, would often 
be a woman. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


At the fortieth annual commencement 
exercises of Hahnemann Medical College, 
Chicago, the trustees’ prize of $50 for the 
best general examination for the entire 
course was awarded to Dr. Cora B. Ruth- 
erford, of Tennessee, and the faculty prize 
of $25 for the second best general exami- 
nation to Dr. May Louise Flanagan, of 
Michigan. The class numbered forty-two 
students, the large majority of them being 
men, 





SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 


Some results of the recent researches by 
Earl Barnes into the character and ideals 
of English children have lately been pub- 
lished. They are both curious and in- 
teresting. In December, 1899, Mr. Barnes 
caused the following questions to be pro- 
posed, as an ordinary school exercise in 
composition, to 302 boys and 298 girls 
in public schools: 

1, Which would you rather be when 
you grow up, @ man or a woman, and 
why? 

2. What man or woman of whom you 
have ever read or heard would you most 
wish to be, and why? 

The ages of the children ranged from 
eleven to thirteen, Mr. Barnes says the 
answers of the girls exhibit more unsel- 
fishness, as well as a higher ideal, than 
those of the boys. The military spirit is 
evident in both, the boys usually desiring 
to be generals and the girls nurses. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the girls wish to be 
men, and only two boys in the 302 wish to 
be women. The reasons are amusing at 
times. 

“I wish to be a woman, because they 
have much more sense than men,” writes 
one. ‘‘A woman, because they are braver 
than men; they can do things quickly. 
Men are clumsy; besides, men drink,” 
writes another, ‘‘A woman, because wom- 
en just do things while men are talking,”’ 
writes a third. But these little girls only 
form about three and one-half per cent. 
of the whole, 

A small proportion—about three per 
cent.—of proper-minded little persons ad- 
minister a solemn rebuke to the examiner 
for propounding the problem. 

‘Il would rather be a woman,” writes 
one, ‘‘because God has made us all ac- 
cording to His will.” This writer goes on 
to wish to be ‘‘Mr. Gladstone, because he 
was the greatest man that ever was.’’ 
Another says, “I would choose to be a 
woman because Nature made me one, and 
we must be content.”’ 

The thirty-four per cent. of girls who 
would prefer to be men urge various rea- 
sons—the strength, the freedom of men, 
and the adventures open tothem, They are 
keenly alive to the economic disadvantages 
of women’s labor, the limited number of 
occupations open to them, and they are 
fully convinced that a man’s lot is easier 
than a woman’s. “I would rather bea 
man,’’ writes a maiden of twelve, ‘‘because 
I could be a soldier and help my country. 
A man has many chances of being great, 
and women haven’t. A man can work 
and keep his wife, but a woman cannot 
work fora man. Her wages would not be 
enough,”’ This girl would choose to be 
Shakespeare. ‘tA man,’’ writes another, 
‘*because he is brave, and can fight and ex- 
plore, and gain land for his country.” 
This small maiden would be Nelson. ‘I 
would rather be a man, because a man is 
more useful and respectable than a wo- 
man, especially when a woman takes to 
drink; then she makes home miserable.”’ 

Many of them would like to be Welling- 
ton, Nelson, or Sir Redvers Buller. One 
says: ‘I would be a man, because he has 
no worry preying on his mind, as women 
have. The only woman I would care to 
be is the Queen, because she is always 
waited on, and never has dishes to wash. 
She ought to be happy.” 

One girl would choose to be Prime Min- 
ister, and outlines the reforms she would 
effect. Another says: ‘‘A woman can- 
not be a soldier, or a sailor, or a police- 
man, or a train conductor, or a magistrate, 
or anything interesting. All of these are 
nicer trades than serving in a shop or 
dressmaking, as women have to do.”’ 

‘Brothers always get the best school- 
ing and things, and they cheat their sis- 
ters out of their money when relations 
die.”’ ‘People believe in you if you area 
man, and they pay you accordingly. There 
are women who do better work than men, 
but the men do not think so, and their 
pay is shameful,’ are other replies. 

Of a different type are the children with 
ideals. One quotes: ‘‘‘A lady with a lamp 
shall stand in the history of the land—a 
noble type of good, heroic womanhood.’ 
There is no saying like this about men. I 
should like to have it said about myself. 
It would be my greatest joy to go out to 
the island where they send the lepers. I 
would amuse them and nurse them, I 
would go to the Transvaal if I was big 
enough,”’ 

Other answers are: 

‘*T would rather be a woman, because a 
woman has feeling for other people, and 
men has just feeling for themselves. 

(Concluded on page 146.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs, Lizziz F. Lone has been a mem- 
ber of the library board of Barry, IIl., for 
twenty-five years, and its president for 
eight years. 

Mrs. HELEN Bricut CLARK, a daugh- 
ter of John Bright, will be present at the 
Festival of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association on May 29. 

Miss Annie S. Peck, of Boston, has 
been invited to act as delegate to the Con- 
gress on Alpinism connected with the 
Paris Exposition, and expects to sail for 
Europe the last of May. 

Miss CRESWELL has been for ten years 
at the head of the postal department at 
Gibraltar. She receives a salary of $2,740, 
At the same place is a woman medical 
officer, Miss Edith Shore. 

Miss Ruta Corpis Lone, a niece of 
the Secretary of the Navy, has taken a 
leaf out of Mr. Sheldon’s book, “In His 
Steps,’’ and has decided to use her voice, 
a rich and exceptionally fine contralto, in 
evangelistic work. 

Mrs. Rosine Ryan and Mrs. Bettie 
Bryan were prominent delegates at the 
Trans - Mississippi Commercial Congress 
recently held at Houston, Tex. They 
conduct a prosperous real-estate business 
in that city. 

Miss MAMIE HALE, of Columbia, Mo., 
will draw the plans and furnish the specie 
fications for the two buildings to be erect- 
ed at Marshall for the Missouri State Asy- 
lum for the Feeble-minded. Miss Hale 
has heen selected as the architect by the 
board of managers, and she will have en- 
tire charge of the work from beginning to 
end. She will visit similar institutions in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other States 
to get the latest ideas. Miss Hale is al- 
ready well known as an architect in her 
own State, the handsome $50,000 Christian 
College building at Columbia having been 
built from her designs and under her 
supervision, 

Mrs. MARY HARRISON McCKEE, daugh- 
ter of ex-President Harrison, is one of the 
active working commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition from New York State. It was 
only after a special act of the Legislature, 
in which the commission was created, that 
Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Clarence Burns, and 
Mrs. N. Metcalf received their appoint- 
ments. They have an equal vote with the 
men on all matters, and do active work in 
the selection of exhibits. Mrs. McKee 
has proved her helpfulness to the commis- 
sion by advancing many practical ideas. 

Miss MARy Lyncu, president of the 
school teachers’ society of Chicago, wants 
to have some vegetable patches in the 
public parks, that the school children may 
see for themselves how vegetables grow. 
Many city children have no idea of ‘Show 
oats, peas, beans, and barley grow,” or 
how potatoes, corn, etc., come into the 
world. A committee will wait on the 
head gardeners of theseveral parks, andask 
their consent to plant little patches. Itis 
not the intention to teach the children 
gardening, but merely to give them the 
genuine pleasure of looking on as 
the seed of corn, buckwheat, onions, 
etc., germinates, grows, and finally 
bears its increase. Mrs. McCrea, who 
has charge of the landscape gardening at 
Lincoln Park, is in sympathy with the 
wishes of the teachers, and will do what- 
ever the park commissioners permits. 
General Superintendent Cooke presents 
the request to the West Park Board. 

Mrs. WILLIAM ASHMORE, one of the 
missionaries now visiting this country, is 
at the head of the Girls’ Boarding School 
in Swatow, China. She was struck by the 
need of day schools for girls in the sur- 
rounding villages. The farmers were not 
only extremely poor, but were unable to 
understand the benefit of education for 
women, and unwilling to let their daugh- 
ters go toschool. Mrs. Ashmore gave the 
women instruction in Mexican drawn- 
work, and obtained orders from the large 
cities of China and from America for 
handkerchiefs, tea-cloths, doilies, etc. By 
this work the women are able to earn 
more than enough to live upon, and in 
many cases support families, Mrs, Ash- 
more has cleared nearly $2,000 since start- 
ing the industry. With this money she 
has established seven village schools, and 
added a new building to the Swatow Girls’ 
Boarding School. The school is attended 
mainly by daughters of native Christians. 
They receive primary and intermediate 
instruction, and are taught housework, 
sewing, and weaving. Graduates from 
this school are employed as teachers at a 
dollar a month in the seven village 
schools. 
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SCHOOL-CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
Women do the best work in the world be- 
cause they fee! for others.” 

“I would rather be a woman because 
she is gentle and kind. She is patient, 
too. Men just swears when things go 
wrong, and they kicks the furniture.” 

“I think a woman’s life is a splendid 
one if she keeps from the drink. Even if 
her husband will go to work regular, and 
give her his wages Saturdays, she always 
has the worry of thinking he may go with 
bad companions, who will lead him to 
drink.” 

“J want to be a woman go as to train 
my children up in what way they should 
go. Men just hits the children and swears 
at them, and makes them worse.” 

“Women have ‘to suffer and be strong,’ 
and this is a noble lot,” says a thoughtful 
child who reads Ruskin. She would like 
to be ‘‘Mr. Ruskin, because he wrote great 
books.” 

‘That nearly one-third of the girls are 
content to be women in order that they 
may exert a refining influence speaks well 
for the sense of the ideal in these little 
schoolgirls,’ says Mr. Barnes. ‘*About 30 
per cent. wish to be women ip order to 
escape the responsibilities of men’s lives, 
and to get more of the joys of life.”’ 

The situation is grasped by many of 
these miniature mep and women in a re- 
markable degree. That women have no 
influence because of no vote, that girls are 
sacrificed to the boys, that women are sys- 
tematically wronged and cheated in the 
labor market, is noted by most of them 
with a clearness that is pathetic, it sug- 
gests such pitiably close contact with the 
practical working of the present social 
laws. The boys mention these facts as 
reasons for not wanting to be women. The 
girls give them as reasons for wishing to 
be men. 

A number of the boys summarize the 
advantages of being a man in the frankest 
way. 

“I want to be a man because a man can 
have his own way. A man can earn more 
money than a woman, and can go out and 
enjoy himself when he likes. His wife 
has to get up and get his breakfast ready, 
and he does nothing,’”’ is the view of one 
young egotist. Another says: “I want to 
be a man, because a man when he gets 
married can have all bis own way at 
home, and can enjoy himself as much as 
he likes when his work is done.” This 
boy would like to be ‘‘Mme. Patti, because 
she earns a lot of money at her singing, 
and the cheapest seats to hear her is 
charged seven sbillings and sixpence.”’ 
Another writes: ‘I would rather be a 
man, to work for my living, and get away 
from home, than to be a woman to be 
hindered with her work, and get no 
money. If she has got children, there is 
nothing but fighting and crying, for they 
are bad-tempered, and she has to put up 
with it all.” 

“T think I want to be a man, but it 
would be nice to be a girl at school; when 
you are a boy the worst partis you are 
always getting cane. The female sex is 
good without any trouble, but it is hard 
for the male sex to be good.”’ 

‘Women cannot get out of doors, they 
do only little jobs at home which are 
messy and are never finished,”’ writes one. 
‘They have to do the cooking, and men 
do not,” writes anothe:. ‘‘A man’s life is 
best, he can see the country as engine- 
driver, guards of trains, soldiers, aad 
sailors, all for nothing.”’ ‘‘A man can 
have his half a day on Saturday, and go 
and enjoy sports, and have a bicycle, and 
build a house of your own, and be in what 
trade you like, or a professional footballer, 
and go to meetings and talk about politics, 
and earn good money without always 
working.” 

‘A man can always keep his situation, 
for he has got trades unions. A woman 
can be turned out of her place at a min- 
ute’s notice, and a man could not, because 
there would not be any one to take his 
place, and there are plenty of women to 
take her place. In fact, there are too 
many women in the world,” writes a boy 
who has grasped some crude notions of 
trades unionism and competition. ‘‘Wom- 
en earn hardly any money, and they can- 
not be commercial travellers, and soldiers, 
and explorers, and these are the best 
trades there are,’’ is the opinion of one 
adventurous spirit. 

‘‘Women are delikate, and they cannot 
have adventurous lives. They must cook 
and mind babies, and do the dull work,” 
is another opinion. “A man’s work is 
nice,’”’ writes one who objects to monot- 
ony, “because he does fresh things. A 
woman has to go over the same things 
again and again every day. Another point 
is, a man can sleep at night, but a woman 
has to walk about to stop the baby from 
crying.” 

‘*A woman dare never go out and leave 
the baby in the house. She must always 
take it with her, unless she has a daugh- 
ter,” writes another boy. ‘‘A man can go 
to musical places, and he can smoke there 





if he likes, but a woman must always stop 
at home to put the children to bed.” 

Mr. Barnes thinks that the boys’ an- 
swers to the second question are singular- 
ly destitute of idealism. ‘To be a soldier 
or a millionaire,” he says, ‘‘is therhighest 
possibility in their minds. Shakespeare 
and Kipling are the exceptions, but it 
must be confessed that several admirers of 
the latter evidently are swayed by his 
financial profits. The girls, on the con- 
trary, aside from a few military heroes, 
would like to be Patti, Mrs. Browning, 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Hemans, Tennyson, 
Scott, Ruskin, or Grace Darling. These 
are the models the average girl finds 
worthy. One would like to be ‘a million- 
aire, to give gifts to my country, like Mrs. 
Rylands.’ A few are frankly selfish, and 
want money and leisure for their personal 
enjoyment.”’ 





A MARRIED WOMAN'S WILL. 


In seventeen of the United States of 
America a married woman is given statu- 
tory consent to dispose of her property 
by will as her own separate and indepen- 
dent estate, says the Chicago Times Herald. 
In the remaining twenty-eight States, she 
much have the written consent of her 
husband before she can will her own per- 
sonal belongings to whom she pleases. 


-_>-?- 


WOMEN LAND-OWNERS IN CEYLON. 





“Every woman in Jaffua, Ceylon, is a 
land-owner,” said Mrs. T. Snell Smith, a 
delegate at the Ecumenical Conference in 
New York. ‘This is a state of things that 
is probably not found in any other mis- 
sion field. The property there descends 
from mother to daughter instead of from 
father to son. One of the Christian native 
women is agent for the British India 
Steamship Company. Another, who has 
wealth, is devoting her time and money to 
work among native women and children.” 

Mrs. Smith is a daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. S. B. Fairbank, missionary to India, 
and a well-known naturalist. She was 
born in India, and has spent twenty-seven 
years in Ceylon as a missionary under 
the American Board. 


COLORADO GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

There is general satisfaction over the 
purchase of the Henry ranch, three miles 
from Fort Logan, Colo., as a home for the 
girls of the State Industrial School. There 
are forty acres, fifteen of which are in 
orchard. The Western Club Woman says: 


If the girls succeed in exterminating the 
leaf-rollers they will have a fine crop, and 
this is work that will keep them busy for 
many months outof the year. When win- 
ter comes they can take knives and mash 
the scales under which lie the eggs of 
these pests, and when the moths are fly- 
ing they might try torchlight processions 
through the orchard. This would be fatal 
to many moths. It isa good move, and 
the Board is to be congratulated on secur- 
ing so admirable a place for the small sum 
of $8,000. 








SUNSHINE IN SHADY PLACES. 


At a recent wedding the bride turned 
eagerly to welcome an older woman. 
“You must thank Miss Ruth for me,” 
she said to her husband, ‘‘for whatever I 
am she has made me.”” The story covers 
nearly twenty years of sunshine. 

A young lady calling at a house of 
mourning, long ago, found the little 
daughter of the family about to be sent 
to a boarding-school. Touched by the 
child’s loneliness, she wrote a sunshiny 
letter to welcome the little girl’s arrival 
at school. It was filled with accounts of 
her own school-days, with hints about 
forming friendships, and the avoidance of 
mistakes. Daily letters followed. They 
brought replies full of childish gratitude, 
and one of them mentioned a little room- 
mate crying on the bed because she got 
no letters and had no one to write to. 

Miss Duncan’s next letter to Margaret 
enclosed one for Helen. Four such en- 
closures arrived before the orphan child 
found courage to reply. The note which 
she sent was tear-stained. Before the 
term was out, Miss Duncan was corre- 
sponding with five little girls. One has 
become a well-known writer, one a promi- 
nent physician, one a missionary, and one 
a trained nurse. 

The following winter, Miss Duncan’s 
sunshine correspondence extended to fifty 
lonely girls at boarding-schools. A princi- 
pal of a boys’ academy wrote, begging 
her to help ‘‘tame his tigers.’’ One of 
the most ferocious of them is to-day 
pastor of a large church; others are use 
ful and honored in professional and busi- 
ness life. 

Before many years, Miss Duncan’s ad- 
dress book contained the names of four- 
teen hundred boys and girls in boarding- 
schools. To-day they are known all over 
the world, and of few of them has she 
reason to be ashamed. Many, like the 
young bride, attribute to her wise and 
generous friendship all that they have 
become. 





During this entire time, Miss Duncan 


has herself been in active professional 
life, often pressed hard by sorrow and 
care. To her sunshine correspondence 
she has given time, force, and sympathy 
which society, recreation, and self-culture 
might have reasonably claimed. Yet who 
doubts that in giving much, Miss Duncan 
has received incomparably more? That, 
in direct proportion, her life has broad- 
ened and deepened thereby? 

“Have you got a brook in your little 
heart?” asked the poet; and Miss Ruth 
Duncan, with a bright answering nod of 
the head, forestalled for her single self 
the warning: 


Beware lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry. 


— Youth's Companion. 


THE “TURKEY QUEEN.” 





“I made $2,500 last year raising tur- 
keys,’’ said Miss Arilta Martin, a young 
woman who is known in Texas, her native 
State, as the turkey queen. 

**Because I live in Texas, however, you 
must not call my place a turkey ranch. 
It is simply a well-conducted farm, and 
other things are raised beside turkeys. 
Indeed, until five years ago we didn’t 
raise our own turkeys even for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

“IT began with five hens and a gobbler. 
You know, I suppose, that a turkey hen 
almost invariably lays thirteen eggs before 
she begins to set, and also that she lays 
two ‘litters of eggs’ a year. Well, that 
first year, of the 125 eggs set in the 
spring, all hatched excepting five, and I 
raised 117 birds. 

“In the autumn, when my hens laid 
again, I followed my original plan of buy- 
ing extra eggs, but was neither so suc- 
cessful in the hatching nor the raising, 
bringing up only 79. Yet 79 and 117 
make 196, so when I tell you that I sold 
those turkeys at an average price of 97 
cents, you will see that I had a snug little 
sum for my trouble. As that was my first 
year the food had cost me personally noth- 
ing, my father having told me at the be- 
ginning to go ahead and raise all the tur- 
keys I wished to. 

‘However, when the second year began, 
although I started out with the same six 
birds, I determined to put myself on a 
business basis with the rest of my family, 
so I used a large part of my earnings of 
the year before in buying food, as well as 
building fowl houses and yards. Then I 
followed the plan of the previous season 
in every particular, excepting that I added 
five Bramah hens to my flock. These I 
set on turkey eggs about the same time 
that I did my turkeys, and when they 
hatched out I gave all the little ones to 
the chicken hens to mother, and turned 
the turkey hens out into the pasture to 
lay another litter of eggs. This they will 
generally do in the spring when not al- 
lowed to raise the first brood. That 
spring I raised 200 turkeys, and in the 
autump 234 more. This time I did not 
sell all. Instead, I increased my stock to 
fifty. 

“From that flock of fifty I sold 1,400, 
after increasing my stock to 100, and fur- 
nishing the table with as many turkeys as 
the family cared to eat. 

“Of course my methods have changed 
very much since the flock has increased 
from five to one hundred stock birds. I 
no longer used hens to hatch the eggs, 
but incubators. I buy the food by the 
quantity, and plant acres and acres of 
small grain to give them green food. I 
plant whole fields of shallots and peppers, 
as well as corn, and I employ two 
women and several boys to attend to them; 
yet, in spite of all these expenses, last 
year I cleared more than $2,500. 

“The greatest trouble about raising 
turkeys is with dews and rains, when they 
are young. Young turkeys should be 
housed at night in a house or covered 
yard, and not allowed to run into wet 
grass. As food for the birds, I use 
bread or unsifted, unsalted corn meal, 
into which a good quantity of red pepper 
is mixed. As green food for them until 
they are old enough to look out for them- 
selves, I feed them the tender tops of 
shallots, chopped fine. After they pass 
their fourth month I treat them pretty 
much as sheep, feeding them twice a day, 
morning and night. 

‘My birds meet with ready sale, and 
always fetch good prices. I take orders 
for birds fattened on fancy foods, such as 
nuts, etc., which are supposed to flavor 
the flesh, and, of course, these turkeys 
bring high prices. I see no reason why 
other women should not succeed in the 
work, and would be only too glad to give 
them all the assistance in my power.”’ 


CENSUS AGE-STATISTICS. 





An enormous number of people are 
either ignorant of their ages or unwilling 
to tell them. This might be inferred from 
general experience, but census statistics 
prove it. Census age tables are honey- 
combed with error in every country in 





which such tables are prepared. This 





divergence from the truth displays sev- 
eral distinct characteristics. The most 
important is the tendency to express the 
age in round numbers, usually at some- 
what below the true age. With a normal 
death rate, there ought always to be 
fewer persons of a given age than of any 
single age preceding; less people fifty 
years old than forty-nine, less sixty years 
of age than fifty-nine, and so on. But 
census age tables invariably show the 
reverse. At the last census 240,880 per- 
sons were returned as fifty-nine years old, 
and 502,788 as sixty. 

The tendency to use round numbers 
arises mainly from ignorance and careless- 
ness, and is noticeable at every period of 
life. But the impulse to understate the 
age is especially noticeable among adults 
from twenty-five to sixty years old. In 
1890 there were 618,641 persons reported 
as thirty-nine years of age, 1,037,336 as 
forty, and 486,853 as forty-one. Among 
women, 500,774 were reported to be forty, 
290,977 thirty-nine, 224,551 forty-one. In 
England the number of women returning 
themselves as twenty to twenty-five years 
of age is always greater than the number 
of girls from ten to fifteen years old re- 
ported at the preceding census. 

These are only a few of the idiosyn- 
crasies of people when their age is in 
question. Young people want to be old, 
elderly people want to be younger, very 
old people want to be considered centena- 
rians. Children under fifteen throw their 
ages forward to sixteen, girls stretch a 
point to be eighteen, and there are always 
more men twenty-one years old than 
twenty. 





IN EARLY OHIO. 


Judge Rush R. Sloane, who introduced 
the speakers at the recent equal suffrage 
convention in Sandusky, O., gave some 
interesting reminiscences. He said, in 
part: 

It is not the first time that I have intro- 
duced women speakers in this cause. 
Twice before have I had this honor, once 
introducing Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at 
the first ‘‘woman’s rights’’ meeting ever 
held in this city, in 1855, and again Lucy 
Stone, April 1, 1856. Miss Stone wrote 
me in March of that year requesting my 
aid in arranging for her meeting, and I 
made all the arrangements, posted the 
hand bills, procured editorial notices, a 
most essential preliminary, and, in fact, 
was general manager of the meeting. In 
those days they could not, as at this con- 
vention they have done, secure a commit- 
tee of management from among the best 
and most prominent ladies of the city. 
There was a strong prejudice at that time 
against the movement, but both meetings 
were well attended and successful. The 
letter written by Miss Stone I have with 
me, if any one desires to see it. These 
women were both very charming, and the 
voice of Lucy Stone was of singular sweet- 
ness. She was a most womanly woman. 
In speaking, each of them was winning, 
and their words simple and often eloquent, 
with a diction choice, pure, captivating, 
with arguments powerful and convincing. 
They won our sympathy, and by their 
earnest words converted many to their 
cause. 

You can hardly realize what these wom- 
en and their co-laborers have accomplished 
in securing for their sex what had been 
so long denied. It is difficult to believe 
that little more than forty years ago, in 
Ohio, women were deprived of rights re- 
lating to themselves and their property, 
and subject to laws that would bea dis- 
grace to the Fiji Islanders. 





+or- 


MRS. BLATCH ON WOMEN’S WORK. 





Popular beliefs are very tenacious. Let 
an opinion, however ill-founded, take hold 
of the imagination of the crowd, and it will 
be stated and restated until it is accepted 
as axiomatic. There is a wide-spread 
belief that women are encroaching upon 
the sphere of man in the world of work, 
and are carrying on their crusade in enor- 
mously increasing numbers, This opinion 
touches the sense of humor, and conse- 
quently seizes the public mind with two- 
fold grip. The facts are not questioned, 
mainly because the fancy is tickled with 
the notion that the world is being turned 
upside down; it is amusing to think that 
we are living in an age of paradox. How 
humdrum it is to defend»the thesis that 
there is neither an encroachment nor a 
crusade, and yet such is the sober truth. 

A few years ago, I was fortunate enough 
to see the breaking up of an old family 
home in England. The homestead had 
for many years been in the hands of a 
mother and then her daughter. They both 
belonged to that category of women who 
hate to give anything away, however use- 
less. The place was a museum of bygone 
utilities. In the court-yard was a smoke- 
house where hams and the like used to be 
cured; and in another small outbuilding 
was a huge brick oven for baking. Stowed 
in the cellar were churns and candle- 
moulds, vats once used for pickling, ves- 
sels for making cheese, for trying tallow, 
for brewing, for the preparation of flax. 
In the garret were the spindles for spin- 
ning cotton, wool, flax, and the various 
kinds of looms for weaving carpets and 
different sorts of cloth. 





That house told of other days and of 





other economic conditions, and brought 
home to me vividly how, if we go back 
only a few years in some lines of work, 
we find that employments now organized 
as businesses outside the home were car- 
ried on in the home by women, and if we 
go back fifty or a hundred years, nearly 
every industry dealing with food or 
clothes was a domestic occupation carried 
on by the women-folk at the fireside, 
Where were Brown's cakes, Jones’s bread, 
Robinson’s pickles, and Smith’s preserves 
made in the early days of our mothers? 
In the homes, by women. Where were 
the candles, cheese, tongues, and hams 
produced in the times of our grand- 
mothers? In the home, by women. Where 
was every bit of wool and cotton spun, 
every stitch of clothing made, every 
stocking knit, in the times of our great- 
grandmothers? In the home, by women, 
All this work is found elsewhere to-day, 
but we should not forget its origin. Prof, 
Ely has pointed out that the mistake is 
often made of reckoning a trade as a new 
development of national wealth, when it 
has merely been transferred to the factory, 
where it is credited in government re- 
ports, from the fireside, where it was 
unobserved and largely unpaid. Toa 
limited extent women have followed their 
old callings to the new field; but in most 
cases the trades have been monopolized 
by men. With the work, the sons of 
Adam seem to have absorbed the prover- 
bial logic of the fair sex; for now when a 
woman takes a piece of her work back 
again, she is said to be encroaching on the 
sphere of man. 

Just what is man’s work, what wo- 
man’s, has never been carefully defined; 
but there seems to be a rough-and-ready 
conclusion in the popular mind (a conclu. 
sion for which women are as responsible 
as men) that in the final analysis any 
work which is organized and paid for is 
man’s, if he wishes it, and whatever is 
isolated, unorganized, and not paid for is, 
without doubt, woman’s. At any rate, 
we see many of the occupations which 
were once the concern of women, now 
that they are organized trades, largely 
handed over to men. _ In this substitution 
of one class of labor for another on purely 
sex lines, I am sure both men and women 
have been subjected to unprejudiced 
working out of economic law. Undoubt- 
edly the work went to the most compe- 
tent, to those most ready to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. Probably if our 
great-grandmothers had been half as clever 
as we have always been led to suppose 
they were, and certainly if they had had a 
different ethical standard as to work, they 
would not have lost control of the many 
lines of wealth production which were 
once theirs. The inefficiency of their 
method of work is illustrated in the de- 
velopment of the spinning industry. The 
weaving at the end of the last century was 
done by men on very heavy looms, while 
the spinning of the yarn was carried on 
by women. Both were domestic occupa- 
tions. Of all the textile industries spin- 
ning was the first to come under factory 
conditions, because the spinners were so 
uncertain in their work, and so constantly 
in arrears with the yarn for the weavers, 
that it was found necessary to establish 
workrooms where the work could be 
under supervision. But all this is another 
point; what I wish to emphasize is that 
many trades which are to-day very largely 
in the hands of men were but a short 
time ago women’s occupations. There- 
fore, if the word encroaching is to be used 
to describe the substitution of one sort of 
labor for another, we shall be forced by 
historical facts to proclaim men the 
poachers. 

Equally unfounded is the popular belief 
that women are rushing into gainful pur- 
suits in enormously increasing numbers. 
Such an error arises through looking 
merely at absolute numbers, instead of 
having regard to such matters as the rela- 
tion of the employed to the growth in 
population. For instance, in 1870 the 
women in gainful pursuits numbered 
1,836,288; in 1880, 2,647,157; in 1890 
3,914,711. The gain is over 40 per cent, 
each decade, That seems very alarming, 
but when the relation of the employed to 
the whole body of women is taken into 
account, and when the growth of popula, 
tion is considered, the alarm lest women 
are taking the labor market by storm 
changes to anxiety lest they are becoming 
idlers. In 1870 about 9 per cent. of the 
whole female population was employed; 
in 1890, about 12 per cent.—a growth of a 
little over 3 per cent. in twenty years. 
And this is the showing, provided the 
census figures are correct; but the earlier 
census was known to be incorrect. Gen- 
eral Walker said of it himself that the 
census of 1870 falls short of giving the 
number of women workers by 100,000 to 
200,000. Instead, then, of there being 9 
per cent. of the female population in gain- 
ful pursuits in 1870, there were nearly 11 
per cent., which leaves the gain for the 
twenty years ending in 1890 so small that 
practically it may be neglected. And even 








this small gain has been in lines of work 
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White Mountains. 
MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 


Will Open June 30th. 
ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Falmouth Hotel, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


Entirely remodelled .|New open plumbing . 
Newly furnished... .| Private dining-rooms 
Rooms en suite. ... .|Electric lights.... - 


or single with baths. .|New elevator...... 
In fact an up-to-date hotel in every way. - 























Centrally located. Electric cars from all rail- 
road stations and steamboat landings. 


F,. H, NUNNS, Proprietor. 





THE 


Murray Hill Ho tel 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Beggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 





Cincinnati's 


CGRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European plans. Res- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electric cars every four 
minutes to and from all other railway stations. 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
D. C. SHEARS, Vice: Pres. and Gen’] Man. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 


nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


“SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





belonging to woman’s proverbial sphere— 
such as dressmaking, millinery, and sew- 
ing, and in a few quite new openings 
which seem more suitable for women than 
men, as, for instance, the occupations of 
typewriter, saleswoman,and trained nurse, 
In factories the number of women remains 
stationary. 

Of course, the proportional growth of 
the employed is greater among women 
than men, because in the United States 
the employment of men has always been 
nearly at the highest point, and so remains 
about the same from decade to decade. In 
this country over 90 per cent. of the men 
between twenty and sixty-five years of age 
are fully employed. Eleven per cent. of our 
boys between ten and fourteen years of 
age are wage-earpers, a thing which no 
one can be proud of, and which will be 
stopped as the nation grows wiser; so that 
we may see in the near future a decrease 
in the employment of the entire male pop- 
ulation. Until women reach a high per- 
centage of employment, they will be able 
to talk in huge figures as to their increase 
in gainful pursuits, for should there be 
two women in a new industry this year 
and four next, it will be heralded from 
Maine to California that women have in- 
creased in a gainful pursuit by 100 per 
cent. The fact will be undeniable, but it 
will not deceive the initiated. 

Comparing three great modern nations 
in this matter of women’s employment in 
the trades and professions, we find the 
United States stands at the foot of the 
list, instead of the head, as is generally 
supposed. In Germany about 25 per cent. 
of the female population are in gainful 
pursuits; in England, about 27 per cent.; 
in America, only 12. But it would be un- 
fair to jamp to the conclusion that Ameri- 
can women are idle beyond those of other 
nations, as, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, the number of domestic servants 
here is far smaller than in Germany or 
England, so that many more American 
women are occupied with domestic affairs 
without pay. But when we compare the 
home duties of to-day with those of a 
hundred, or even fifty, years ago, we are 
forced to conclude that there must be 
much more leisure at the command of 
every housewife now than formerly. in 
the last century every woman, 6ven in the 
well-to-do classes, was fully occupied in 
useful, if unpaid, labor. At present, it 
we take a comprehensive view of our 
countrywomen, they seem to fall into 
three or four well-defined classes. In one 
division is the overworked industrial 
toiler and the domestic servant; then a 
very small group of women in the better- 
paid occupations and in the professions; 
next comes the great army of housewives 
who are not fully employed, and some of 
whom are absolutely unemployed in any 
form of wealth-production. In this class 
is a small group of women who spend 
their leisure in social service. Some 
critics, with perhaps ground for com- 
plaint, express regret that by the evolu- 
tion of industry man has absorbed domes- 
tic occupations to such an extent that 
women are deprived of giving their house- 
holds well-baked bread, and are forced, 
justin order to keep busy, to give the 
community half-baked philanthropy. 
However, even the most hypercritical 
must admit that some of the service given 
the State by women of leisure is of real 
benefit to the nation. 

Just what the outcome of the marvel- 
lous changes of this century will be it is 
impossible to foretell; and, indeed, proph- 
ecy is not likely to be as fruitful of good 
as an honest endeavor to grasp simple, 
unsensational truths. The small but over- 
emphasized fact of the century is that 
now some women are paid for their work; 
but the big fact is that the unpaid work 
is growing lighter and lighter, and that 
lack of employment has reached an ever- 
widening circle of women in the nine- 
teenth century. There has never been in 
the history of the world a time when s0 
many women had leisure at their com. 
mand.—Harriot Stanton Blatch in N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


RoBekt TournAay. A Romance of the 
French Revolution. By Robert Sage, 
with Illustrations by Eric Pape and 
Mary Ayer. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1900. Price, #1.50. 


This is a sprightly and fascinating story 
dealing with life in France during the 
Revolution and Reign of Terror. The 
characters are finely conceived and the 
events striking and picturesque. It is 
remarkable that this fine historical novel 
should follow so soon after Miss John- 
ston’s ‘To Have and to Hold”’ and ‘‘The 
Prisoners of Hope.’’ The same book pub- 
lishers may well share their popularity. 
The story has the cardinal merit of end- 
ing happily, and tragedy and comedy are 
so ingeniously mingied that the reader is 
saddened and amused by turns. We pre- 
dict for Robert ‘Tournay a wide popularity 
and for its author a literary celebrity. 

H. B. B. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. I[t is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. Coeney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPRING CHORUS 





Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When Spring called, ‘‘Ho there! ho!” 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro! 
And, ‘‘Are you ready?” the Snow-drop 
asked ; 
***Tis time to start, you know.”’ 
‘Almost, my dear,’’ the Willow replied, 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 
Then “Ha! ha! ha!’’ a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 
From the millions of flowers under the 
ground— 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms,’’ the Crocus said, 
‘*When I hear the bluebirds sing.”’ 

‘And straight thereafter,’’ Narcissus cried, 
‘*My silver and gold I’1l bring.” 

‘And ere they are dulled,’’ another spoke, 
‘My Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 

And the Violet only murmured, ‘‘I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 

Then, ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the 

ground— 

Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


Oh, the pretty, brave things! through the 
coldest days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lost heart, though the blast 
shrieked loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down; 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful 
dress 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown, 
And now they are coming to brighten the 
world, 
Still shadowed by winter's frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, ‘‘Ha! ha!”’ 
In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground, 
Yes, millions beginning to grow. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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MRS. CHIPPYWEE’S HOUSE-KEEPING. 


MARY HOWELL WILSON, 


**Mother,”’ called Louise, from the nur- 
sery, ‘do you think | might take Belinda 
out on the lawn? It is so warm to-day 
I'm sure we shouldn’t take cold.” 

Mother thought a minute. It was a 
bright, warm day. There would be little 
risk in sitting outdoors, and the warm 
spring air was fresh and sweet. ‘Yes, lit- 
tle daughter,’’ she answered. ‘‘Mother 
will carry your chair, You may bring 
doll Belinda and sit in the sunshine,”’ 

Up in the apple-tree Mrs, Chippywee 
was preparing for housekeeping. 

“Chippywee,”’ she called to her little 
companion, “let’s gather some twigs and 
straws from the lawn. But, ob, dear! 
What’s that? A little girl coming right 
near our tree! Twitter, twitter, twit! All 
our chance for work gone!” And Mrs. 
Chippy wee looked very disconsolate. 

**‘Louise,” said mother, softly, ‘I see 
two bright eyed birdies above your head. 
Keep still and watch. Perhaps they in- 
tend to begin housekeeping.” 

Mother went back to the house, and 
Louise and Belinda kept so still that pres- 
ently Mr. Chippywee ventured out on the 
lawn—a long way off at first; but, gaining 
courage, he came nearer, until he picked 
up one straw close to the little brown 
shoes. 

All the afternoon Louise watched the 
birdies working, until mother came out to 
say that father was waiting to take his 
little girl out for a walk. 

“Oh, Belinda!’ cried Louise, delighted- 
ly. ‘Keep still, my dear, till I tie your 
sash. Oh, me! Oh, my! I can’t wait to 
fix you any finer. We’re going for a walk 
with daddy!’ And off flew the happy 
child and smiling doll. 

“Such a dear little girl!” twittered Mrs. 
Chippywee. ‘She never hindered us at 
all!’ 

“Sweet, sweet!’’ assented Mr. Chippy- 
wee, gratefully. Just then Mrs. Chippy- 
wee gave a long ‘‘Tweet!” of astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘What can it be,’’ she cried, ‘‘on the 
lawn? Look, dear, look!’ 

Mr. Chippywee flew down to investi- 
gate. Back he came in a minute to perch 
on a branch, swing back and forth, and 
sing. 


“It is red,’’ he sang. ‘Bright, beauti- 





ful red, like the strawberries. The little 
girl has left it. She has given it to us. 
Oh, what a nest! Sweet, sweet! Twitter 
twee!” 

Down flew Mrs. Chippywee ir a great 
hurry. ‘It is made of straw,’ she cried. 
‘“‘We will line it with wool from Mother 
Sheep. It will make asoft, warm nest for 
two blue eggs. Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Hurry, hurry!” shecalled. ‘I cannot lift 
it alone.” Two little birds, glad and 
grateful as birds could be, lifted from the 
lawn something made of straw and 
trimmed with pretty red ribbons, It 
was quickly fastened to the branch with 
bits of string, and wound round and round 
with pliant twigs and straws. 

“Chi ! 

The pectieal best T over did see!’’ 
sang Mrs. Chippywee, while Mr. Chippy 
joined in a hearty chorus. ‘‘Oh, sweet, 
sweet, sweet!” The gate swung wide 
open for Louise, father, and Belinda. 
“Dear daddy,”’ said Louise, ‘do come 
with me to find Doll Belinda’s bonnet.” 
Over the lawn they came, searching and 
looking; but nothing could be found of 
the missing bonnet. 

***Little girl,’ called the birdies, 

‘Do look here in the tree: 

The prettiest nest you ever did see! 

Thanks, thanks for the straw and the rib- 

bons of red, 

That made the dear nest that hangs over- 

head! 

Chip, chip, chipper chee!’”’ 

‘‘What are the birds making such a 
racket about?” laughed papa. 

Louise looked up in the tree, then 
stopped a minute inastonishment. “Why, 
daddy!’ she cried; “look at the ribbons! 
Why, they have certainly flown off with 
Belinda’s bonnet, and turned it into a 
bird’s nest.”’ 

‘‘Would Belinda like me to climb the 
tree, and get her the bonnet?’ Papa 
asked it quite soberly, though his eyes 
twinkled. Louise laid her ear close to 
Belinda’s cheek, so that she might catch 
the faintest whisper that should indicate 
Belinda’s wishes in the matter. 

‘Belinda says,’’ she reported, triumph- 
antly, ‘that she would rather wear her 
sunbonnet the rest of the summer than 
have the dear birdies’ nest taken away 
from them. Belinda thinks, daddy,’’—and 
Louise nestled close to papa—‘“‘that it will 
be such fun to watch the nest. It’s really 
half ours, you know; for we helped build 
it.’’—Christian Uplook. 





HUMOROUS. 


Hardacre- -Heow did yeou git Mary Ann 
to polish them thar knobs so bright? 

Crawfoot—Told her thar was microbes 
on’em.—Chicago News. 


‘‘Have you ever read the article on how 
to tella bad egg?’ ‘No, I haven't; but 
my advice would be, if you have anything 
important to tell a bad egg, why, break it 
gently.’’— Tid. Bits. 

‘**Why stand ye here idle all the day?’”’ 
asked the taxpayer, who is fond of quota- 
tions. 

‘*Because,’’ replied the party of the sec- 
ond part, “Iam acity employee.”—Chicago 
News. 


‘Don’t hide your light under a bushel,” 
said Uncle Eben, ‘‘an’, at de same time, 
don’t go roun’ s’posin dat youisde whole 
electric power-house, an’ dat de town ud 
be dabk if you was ter quit.’’ 


Fuddy — Honest, now, what kind of 
weather do you like best? 

Duddy—That is a subject that has both- 
ered me a good deal. On mature reflec- 
tion I think the weather I like best is the 
weather we are not having at the time.— 
Boston Transcript. 


The vicar of the church school, having 
finished his Scripture lesson,congratulated 
the top class on a coming holiday, and 
concluded with the expression of a hope 
that each boy would “return with clearer 
and better brains.’’ He was somewhat 
taken aback with the universal response 
of ‘Same to you, sir!’’—Collier’s Weekly. 


Curate —Oh —er— by the way, Mr. 
Bloggs, I was wondering whether you 
would give me a small subscription for a 
most excellent object. I mean the repair- 
ing of the cemetery wall. 

Wealthy Parvenu—Not me, sir. The 
cemetery wall don’t need any repairing. 
Them as is inside can’t get out, an’ them 
as is outside don’t want to get in. Good 
mornin’! 








In the spring the birds are singing 
As they build their summer home, 
Blades of grass and buds are springing, 
O’er the mead the cattle roam. 
In the spring your blood is freighted 
With the germs that cause disease, 
Humors, boils, are designated 
Signals warning you of these, 
In the spring that tired feeling 
Makes you every duty shirk, — 
Makes you feel like begging, stealing, 
Rather than engage in work. 
But there’s something known that willa 
Man to bealth and vigor lead. 
You will find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Just exactly what you need. 


————- 


To THE Dgear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Ge, Faelten 
3) Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 











Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Deaa, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oe 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder.’ Catalcgue Free. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxx 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. Mj 
12.45, +1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. | 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.38, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.08, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
*For Ayer only. 
tStop at West Watertown. 


Local time tables can be obtained at pupae 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman’s Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 


Association will hold its Annual Festival | 


and Banquet on the evening of Tuesday, 
May 29. Lieutenant-Governor John L. 
Bates, of Massachusetts, will preside. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, the former presi- | 


dent of the National American W. S. A., 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president of 
the Maine W. S. A., Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of Rhode Island, and other dis- 
tinguished speakers, will give addresses. 
Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, of England, the 
daughter of John Bright, will be present. 

Faneuil Hall has been secured for this 
historic occasion. 
sale at 3 Park Street. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

The annual business meeting for pre- 
sentation of reports and election of offi- 
cers will be held at 3 Park Street, Mon- 
day, May 28, at 2.30 P. M. 

MONDAY EVENING. 

A public meeting with good speakers 
will be held in the vestry of Park Street 
Church, Monday evening. 





A MOTHER ROBBED OF HER CHILD. 


On April 11, Adolphus Holton, of Nor- 
wood, Mass., assisted by his brother, Har- 
rison S. Holton, took his little son, Henry 
Adolphus, from the mother against her 
wishes. He secured the child on the 
street near his drug store in Norwood, 
placed him in acarriage, broke away from 
the frantic clutch of his wife,and drove to 
Westwood, and thence to some place un- 
known. Holton is living apart from his 
wife. 

In an action brought against the brothers 
for assault, Adolphus Holton testified 
that when he saw Mrs. Holton coming 
along the street he thought it his oppor- 
tunity to gain possession of his boy. He 
picked his little son up, kissed him, and 
put him into the democrat wagon; Mrs. 
Holton tried to get the child or to get into 
the wagon. He released her grasp on the 
vehicle, and freed himself from Mrs. Hol- 
ton’s grasp at the sacrifice of the two 
upper buttons of his overcoat. Then he 
got into the carriage and drove away. 

Dr. Francis A. Cragin, of Norwood, tes- 
tified he saw Mrs. Holton on April 11, in 
the Dedham railroad station; next saw her 
in Norwood. She limped considerably at 
Norwood. She had no appearance of 
lameness in Dedham. 

Mrs. Annie D. Holton said she went to 
Boston, April 11. She had asked her hus- 
band to come and see their child. She 
reiterated that her husband threw her 
down on the sidewalk. 

After afew words in rebuttal by Adol- 
phus Holton, Judge Emery Grover de- 
cided that defendants were not guilty. 


The above case, reported in the Boston | 


Herald of May 5, is a new evidence of the 


fact that a married mother in Massachu- | 


setts has absolutely no right to the custody 
and control of her minor children. Not 
only so, but when in the forcible kidnap- 
ping of her child she has been treated 
with physical violence, a judge of a Mas- 
sachusetts court declares the principal 
and accessory not guilty of assault. 

It does not appear that Mrs. Annie D. 
Holton had sought to conceal her child, 
or prevent her husband from visiting him. 
On the contiusy, she testifies that she had 
asked her husband to come and see him. 
But this amiable and considerate gentle- 
man coolly stated to the court that ‘when 
he saw Mrs. Holton coming along the 
street, he thought it his opportunity to 
gain possession of his boy.”” So he picked 
him up, tore himself from the grasp of 
the child’s mother, and carried off the 
child ‘tat the sacrifice of the two upper 
buttons of his overcoat.”’ 

Oh, no, Mr. Adolphus Holton, you car- 
ried off the boy at a greater sacrifice than 
that—at the sacrifice of honor, manliness, 
your pledge to “cherish” the mother of 
your boy, and the respect of every one 
who recognizes the God-given right of a 
mother to her child, and of a woman citi- 
zen to the equal protection of the law. 

There are eight States of this Union in 
which mothers and fathers have equal 
legal rights in their children, but Massa- 
chusetts is not one of these. New York 
protects the mother; in that State she 


Tickets, $1.00, are for | 


could have held her child by the hand and 
walked the streets in safety. 
Mothers of Massachusetts, have you all 
the rights you want? H. B. B. 
a 
HOW TO WIN THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 





Many years ago the editor of a leading 
daily newspaper said to me: “Try to 
arouse the average woman. You have 
already, as a rule, the literary women, the 
professional women, the college women, 
the temperance women, the workers in 
charities and reforms. These are in a 
certain sense the leaders of their sex, but 
they are also exceptional women. What 
the movement wants most of all is the 
actual support of the next one hundred 
women one meets in the street, of the 
| occupants of the ten thousand houses that 
spread out over the area of Boston and its 
suburbs.” 

In other words, how can the idea of 
woman's individuality and co-sovereignuty 
| with man, alike in the home and in the 
State, be made to penetrate the souls and 
animate the lives of the womanhood of 
the community? 

That is our problem. I[t is a difficult 
one, incapable of sudden attainment; one 
that will require many social changes. It 
| will need first of all, it seems to me, a 
reform in the laws regulating the mar- 
riage relation and the custody of minor 
children. So long as Massachusetts denies 
| legal equality to married women in regard 
| to person, property, and children, so long 
as it continues to affirm that the husband 
| is the sole head of the family, so long 
| it constitutes and maintains an aristocracy 
of sex which is continually educating both 
men and women in the wrong direction. 

This injustice is purely artificial and fac- 
titious. It has already been abolished by 
eight State Legislatures in regard to the 
equal custody and control of minor chil- 
dren, and to a certain extent, also, in 
regard to the ownership, inheritance, and 
control of property. 

The establishment of absolute legal 
equality between husband and wife, father 
and mother, widower and widow—this 
should be urged by suffragists at every 
legislative session, until the reform is 
complete. H, B. B. 





| 
| 
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NEW YORK AND ITS PRIZE-FIGHTS. 

New York City is threatened with an 
epidemic of prize-fights between now and 
September 1. When the Legislature, after 
long delay, finally repealed the Horton 
law, it provided that the repeal should not 
take effect till next autumn, The Police 
Commissioners lately announced that the 
bruisers would gain nothing by this, as 
they should refuse to renew the licenses 
of boxing clubs upon their expiration on 
May 1. Now a police magistrate in New 
York City has decided that no license is 
needed by such organizations, or ever was 
needed. The prize-fights will therefore 
go on till September i, and then some 

new device will probably be found for 
evading the law. 

When the New York Legislature passed 
the Horton bill, nobody claimed that it 
showed the unfitness of men for suffrage. 
But when a prize-fight bill closely mod- 
elled upon the Horton law was passed in 
Colorado—with every woman in the Colo- 
rado Legislature voting against it—a uni- 
versal cry arose from New York and the 
other States where equal suffrage does 
not exist, that this showed the bad results 
of woman suffrage. Colorado, however, 
| got rid of its prize-fight law in much 
| shorter order than New York has been 
lable to do. The women of the State were 
| much stirred up over the bill. The great 
Woman’s Club of Denver, representing a 
thousand votes, and other influential or- 
| ganizations of women in that city, each 
| woman a potential ballot, took action 
| against the measure, and the Mayor of 

Denver vetoed it as a city ordinance. 

This brought the matter before the State 
| Supreme Court, which promptly pro- 
| nounced the prize-fight bill unconstitu- 
| tional, and this ended the matter. Mean- 
| while New York City is still rejoicing in 
| prize-fights, and the New York ‘‘Antis”’ 
are still throwing stones at Colorado. 


A. 8. B. 











THE PRESS FOR CO-EDUCATION. 
Perhaps the most significant thing in 
|connection with the discussion of co- 
education which has been stirred up 
by the action of the students at Wes- 
leyan University and the University of 
Pennsylvania, says the N. Y. Evening Post, 
is the favorable attitude of the press. 
Thirty years ago the idea of coéducation 
would scarcely have been tolerated in the 
Eastern States by those organs of public 
opinion which are to-day championing the 
cause. The Pennsylvania freshmen re- 
cently held a meeting for the purpose of 
uniting with the other classes in an effort 
to check the spread of coéducation at that 
institution. The Philadelphia Ledger 
does not hesitate to brand this action as 
‘“unmanly,” and goes on to ask perti- 








nently, ‘‘Why should the young women 
be excluded? What harm do they do? Is 
not education as necessary for them as for 
young men? Is association with them in 
studies degrading or harmful in any way? 
Do they lower the moral, social, or literary 
tone of the University?’ Instead of set- 
ting about to answer these sensible ques- 
tions, the seniors, at their class-meetiug, 
with ostrich-like cunning, adopted a reso- 
lution to exclude all mention of the wom- 
en stadents from the class record. They 
might well have taken a leaf out of the 
Cornell Era, which said in its last issue: 
‘“‘Whatever be one’s personal opinion of 
university coéducation, whether it is a 
thing to be abbhorred, tolerated, or en- 
couraged, the sensible thing to do (where 
it exists) is to keep the relations of the 
men and women on a rational, natural 
basis, a condition under which problems 
will work out their own solution.” 
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WOMEN GRADUATES IN PHARMACY. 


On May 2, at the annual commencement 
of the medical department of Tulane Uni- 
versity, one hundred and twenty-two 
diplomas in medicine were given, and ten 
in pharmacy. The New Orleans Daily 
Picayune of May 2 says: 


A very uncommon feature of this grad- 
uating exercise will be that among the 400 
medical students at Tulane are two young 
ladies, who studied side by side daily with 
the 398 gentlemen, never once missing a 
lecture, and following the course in phar- 
macy with so much zeal and intelligence 
that they are graduating with distinction 
as full-fledged pharmacists. Miss Clo- 
thide C. C, Jauquet and Miss Martha 
Edith Holden were both educated in New 
Orleans, and Miss Jauquet is the first 
native girl to win this honor. 

Miss Jauquet is the daughter of Mr. 
Louis R. Jauquet, chief clerk of the Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital. Her 
mother was Miss Caroline E. Haase, well 
known as askillful pianist. Miss Jauquet 
was born in New Orleans in 1879, was edu- 
cated in the public schools of the city, 
and determined, immediately after gradu- 
ating, to enter upon the study of phar- 
macy, with a view to studying medicine 
later. In the meantime she took a diploma 
from Mr. Spencer’s Commercial College 
in bookkeeping, and graduated from the 
Upper Girls’ High School in 1898. Miss 
Jauquet made a distinguished record at 
Tulane, and her thesis was pronounced 
one of the finest ever presented. She will 
study medicine at the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia. The Picayune 
says: 

Her only regret is that there is no door 
open for her in her native city. New Or- 
leans is behind the other cities of the 
Union in this respect. The effort has 
been made time and again tu establish a 
woman’s college here, or at least to obtain 
for our New Orleans girls admission to 
the Tulane courses. But, although there 
is a State law that women bé admitted as 
students of law, medicine, and pharmacy, 
the enforcement has been strenuously op- 
posed as regards medicine, This is all the 
harder to comprehend, for if there is one 
institution in the South that has been 
benefited by women it is Tulane Univer- 
sity; its largest gifts have been from 
ladies, most munificent gifts that at least 
should give the women of this State equal 
opportunities as the men. The very med- 
ical college in which 400 male students 
enjoy such extraordinary privileges was 
the gift of a woman, and yet a noble, ear- 
nest, ambitious girl, filled with the lauda- 
ble desire to benefit her sex by studying 
medicine and answering the want long 
felt in New Orleans—good women physi- 
cians—is debarred admission. And yet 
we call Tulane progressive! As Miss Jau- 
quet is really determined to take up the 
study of medicine, she will go North or 
East for the privilege which should be 
granted at home, and in the college which 
a woman founded. Miss Jauquet is a 
sweet and lovable girl, and will make an 
ideal physician. That there is a demand 
for women physicians in this city cannot 
be denied, and it is hoped that the Tulane 
authorities will soon reconsider their ac- 
tion excluding woman from the study of 
medicine, while they have no scruples as 
to her studying law and pharmacy. The 
distinction is very queer. 

Miss Martha Edith Holden is the other 
bright New Orleans girl who will step 
into the field of pharmacy to-day. Miss 
Holden was born in Amite City, and was 
educated in the public schools of New Or- 
leans. She graduated with high honors 
from McDonogh High School No, 2 in 
1897. She made a brilliant school record. 
Two years ago she entered the pharmacy 
course of the Tulane Medical College, and 
has been a faithful and conscientious stu- 
dent. She won honors all along the line, 
and passed with distinction for gradua- 
tion. Miss Holden will practise pharmacy 
in this city. She intends later on to open 
a drug store of her own. She is a sweet and 
noble girl, and makes friends wherever 
she goes by her gentleness and amiability 
no less than her remarkable tact and in- 
telligence. 

Both Miss Holden and Miss Jauquet 
were the recipients of distinguished cour- 
tesy at the hands of their fellow students. 
No body of gentlemen could have been 
more polite, and the ladies speak in the 
highest terms of the kindness and chival- 
rous treatment of which they were the 
recipients. They speak in particular of 
the courteous kindness and unfailing aid 
extended by Professor Metz, who did all 
in his power to make the way pleasant for 
them, The kind feeling that existed be- 





tween the gentlemen students and the 
young ladies, the fact that the former 
never once showed the least discourtesy, 
but, on the contrary, welcomed the ladies 
to their ranks with the dignity and chivalry 
that distinguishes true Southern gentle- 
men,is the best refutation of the oft-repeat- 
ed charge that coéducation at Tulane as 
regards the medical course proper would 
be impracticable. 

As the friend of women, and knewing 
the demand in New Orleans for the wo- 
man physician, this department again 
urges what it has so often urged before: 
Gentlemen of the Tulane University Board, 
give the ladies of New Orleans an oppor- 
tunity for the study of medicine that is 
offered by every great city of the Union, 
if only in recognition of the women who 
have been such benefactors of Tulane. 


-_-—<— - 


N, E. HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 





The new surgical building for the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren is now finished, and will be dedicated 
to service on Saturday, May 19. 

The need of such a building has long 
been felt by the hospital, and by the gen- 
erous donations of friends it has at last 
been enabled to carry out its plans by the 
erection of a simple but elegant and com- 
modious structure, with all the appliances 
necessary for the perfect ventilation and 
sterilization essential to modern surgery. 

The surgeons of the hospital have nobly 
won this great privilege by the con- 
scientious care and fidelity with which 
they have conducted their work under 
the many difficulties of a house built 
nearly thirty years ago, before the woman 
surgeon had claimed her place side by 
side with men in this important and dif- 
ficult branch of her profession. The tes- 
timony of the best surgeons in Boston to 
her entire success is encouraging, in the 
enlarged sphere now opening to her. 

The services, consisting of music and 
speeches, will begin at 4 P. M., and will be 
open toall contributors and friends of the 
hospital, The house will be open for in- 
spection at3 P. M. It will be a large and 
interesting gathering of the friends of 
medical education for women. 


THE FESTIVAL TICKETS. 





The unusual attractions advertised for 
the May Festival has caused a rush for 
the tickets, and a large part of the seats 
were taken on the first day that tickets 
were to be had. Fortunately, in Faneuil 
Hall, there are no poor seats; every one 
can hear, and even the people in the back 
row are within a comfortable distance of 
the platform. From present appearances 
the supper tickets will all soon be taken. 


— 


SUMMER HOME FOR PETS. 





Among its varied activities, the New 
York Exchange for Women’s Work, at 
334 Madison Avenue, conducts a summer 
home for pets which families wish to leave 
in good hands during their summer so- 
journ at the seaside. The home, which is 
at Corona, is said to be very attractive, 
having formerly been the country house 
of a family of wealth. The stable in con- 
nection with it has padded stalls and 
every convenience for the care of animals, 
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ALABAMA WOMAN'S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual convention of the Alabama 
Woman’s Press Association was lately 
held at Montgomery, in the City Council 
chamber, and was attended by prominent 
newspaper women from all parts of the 
State. Mrs. de Cottes, of Montgomery, 
gave the address of welcome. It was re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Zac P. Smith, of Bir- 
mingham, who aithough ‘‘water-bound” 
at Eutaw was represented by Mrs. F. H. 
Warren, of Montgomery. The president, 
Mrs. Geo. C. Ball, delivered ber annual 
address; Mrs. William King, president of 
the Georgia Women’s Press Club, sent 
greetings, and there were were many in- 
teresting papers, recitations, and poems. 
The press women were given a reception 
by the club women of Montgomery at the 
home of Mrs, Phares Coleman; the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser gave 4 musicale in their 
honor at the house of Mr. J. M. de Cottes, 
and they were invited by the Peter Forney 
Chapter of the D. A. R. toa reception 
commemorative of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, at the home of Mrs. F, M. Billing. 
The colonial residence was splendidly 
decorated with national flags, and bunt- 
ing in the national colors; crimson and 
white carnationsand blue “ragged robins,”’ 
in cut-glass vases and bowls, emphasized 
the color scheme, and rare and valuable 
revolutionary relics gave additional in- 
terest to the entertainment. 

Nine new members were added to the 
Press Association: Miss Martha Young 
and Mrs, Overstreet of Greensboro, Miss 
Goldie Ayers and Miss Jordan of Annis- 
ton, Mrs. Mattie Irvine of Florence, Miss 
Monroe of Eutaw, Miss Katherine Conric 
of Eufaula, Mrs. E. M. Trimble and Mrs. 
Jessie T. Lamar of Montgomery, and Mrs, 
Jas. A. Kirk of Pratt City. Officers for 
the coming year were chosen as follows: 





President, Mrs. Geo. C. Ball, Birmingham; 
vice-president, Mrs. W. C. Jemison, Tus- 
caloosa; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Zac 
P. Smith, Birmingham; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Chappell Cory, Mont- 
gomery; director, Mrs. Mildred B. Pierce, 
Citronelle; annual poet, Belle Allen Ross, 
Opelika; delegate to State Federation, 
Mrs. A. T. Goodwyn, Robinson Springs; 
alternate, Mrs. W. H. Lawrenceville, Liv- 
ingston. 

The next annual meeting will be held at 
Tuscaloosa in February, 1901. 





——_- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The biennial convention of the General 
Federation at Milwaukee, in June, prom- 
ises to be a great and notable gathering. 
Over 5,000 women are expected, and a fine 
programme has been planned. Art will 
have first place, and civics, industrial edu- 
cation, philanthropy, music, and literature 
will be discussed by women who are 
among the cleverest exponents of their 
work. The social programme includes a 
general opening reception by the State 
Federation to all delegates and guests; a 
féte at the Deutscher Club, United States 
Senator John Mitchell’s former palatial 
home; an afternoon reception by the 
Woman’s Club of Wisconsin and the 
Athen#um board at the Athenwum, the 
first building in the world to be built and 
owned by women, for women’s club work; 
a driving party along the lake shore to 
Milwaukee -Downer College, where tea 
will be served; an afternoon of receptions 
at ten private homes; and receptions by 
the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Milwaukee Col- 
lege Endowment Association, and the 
biennial press committee. 

The Women’s Club of Clinton, Mass., 
has caused Arbor Day to be generally ob- 
served in the town for the first time. It 
secured an article in the town warrant 
which resulted in an appropriation of 
money for tree-planting. Many societies 
and orders gave a tree for ‘‘organization 
row,” with the Women’s Club tree lead- 
ing. Through the codperation of the 
superintendent of schools, every school 
had appropriate exercises the day before, 
and planted according to its means, 
trees, shrubs, vines, or flower seeds. By 
invitation club members were present, 
and addressed the children of each build- 
ing. The club decorated with shrubs 
the square lately given for the erection of 
a chilled water fountain by the Clinton 
W. 0. T. U. 


Upon her return from the Milwaukee 
biennial, which she will attend asa dele- 
gate from the Boston Charity Club, Mrs, 
Elisabeth Merritt Gosse will go to 
Rochester, N. Y., to address the Roches- 
ter high school on graduation day. 

Mrs, Emil Bancroft, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., who died recently in the fulness of 
years, was a pioneer club woman. The 
Quincy (IIl.) Club Life says: 

To Mrs. Bancroft belonged the honor of 
very early membership in the Ladies’ Edu- 
cation Society of Jacksonville, the mother 
of the Women’s Clubs in America, Her 
connection with the society dates from 
1837, and for half a century, in the capacity 
of secretary, she unsparingly devoted her 
time and the strength of her rare mind 
toward forwarding its interests. Later 
she served as treasurer and president, and 
it is but a little more than a year since 
she intrusted this work to other hands, 
Two years ago, in her eighty-third year, 
at the meeting of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Bancroft, as an 
officer in the first society of women organ- 
ized in the United States, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Several years ago, at 
the request of her nephew, she wrote the 
life of her brother, Rev. John R. Adams, 
D. D., chaplain of the Fifth Maine and 
121st New York regiments during the War 
of the Rebellion, 

The leading social event of the Mothers’ 
Congress, which is to convene in Des 
Moines, Ia., May 21, will be the reception 
given by the Governer and Mrs. Shaw, in 
the Governor's apartments in the Capitol 
building. It is the intention to build up 
a State organization in lowa this month, 
aud ten thousand workers for this year 
are desired. An effort will be made to 
interest the women of the trades unions 
aud trades assemblies, to make them feel 
that they as well as others have an inter- 
est in this congress. 

The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J.y 
closed its year with a programme pre- 
sented by the department of science, Mrs. 
Emma L. Blackwell chairman. Mrs. 
Bailey read a paper on animal intelligence, 
illustrating it with blackboard sketches, 
showing the steps of development of in- 
telligence from the lower forms of animal 
life to man. Dr, Emily Blackwell spoke 
of the value and methods of biological 
study. She emphasized the importance 
of such study by women, because of their 
particular interest and part in the preser- 
vation of life. The study of all life under 
the microscope is fascinating, pleasing, 
and can in a simple way be made illustra- 
tive of every physical buman want and re- 
quirement. Vivisection in this primary 
study is both useless and objectionable. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COV’S 
New Books. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN 

THE CIVIL WAR 

By Joun Fiske. With 23 Maps. 
8vo, $2.00. 


An exceedingly clear and interesting ac- 
count of the course and significant events of 
the War for the Union in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 


THE BURDEN OF 
CHRISTOPHER 


By FLoRENcCE CONVERSE, author of 
“Piana Victrix.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of modern business life, its sharp 
competitions, and the many conditions of 
temptation and trial which confront a man 
who seeks to do business in a just and honor- 
able way. These conditions impose the 
burden which Christopher bears. A sweet 
domestic element runs through this signifi- 
cant and interesting tale. 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution, By 
WILLIAM SaGE. With illustrations by 
Eric Pape audMary Ayer. Crowa 8v0 
$1.50 


This story has an interest quite like that 
of Dickens’s French Revolution story, “A 
Tale of Two Cities.”” The spirit and atmos- 
phere of that tremendous time pervade it; 
and the dramatic situations and movements 
are absorbing. Tournay is a fascinating 
character—patriotic, well-nigh omnipresent, 
fertile in resource, chivalrous, especially to 
the aristocratic lady he loves his story 
ought to be one of the most popular books of 
the season. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


Tales of the Far North. By Jack Lon- 
pon. With a frontispiece illustration. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. London, a born story-teller, here 
makes'‘the first contribution from Alaska to 
the literature of fiction. The stories are 
based on his experience and observations in 
that region, and contai: vivid pictures of 
life in the vicinity of the Yukon, with its 
privations, hardships, heroisms, and ro- 
mance, and they are uncommonly readable. 


LOVE IN A CLOUD 
By ARLo Bares, author of ‘The Puri- 
tans,”’ ‘‘The Philistines,” ‘‘The Pagans,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates’s new story revolves about an 
imaginary anonymous novel. Curiosity 
about its authorship brings together the 
characters ; and love, society, managing, and 
talk do the rest. Mr. Bates has told a very 
entertaining story. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET 
AND THE PRECIEUSES 


By Leon H. Vincent, author of ‘‘The 
Bibliotaph.”’ Artistically printed and 
bound, 16mo, $1.00. 

A very attractive little book, giving an 
account of the establishment and influence 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet in the seven- 
teenth century, and of the men and women 
who made it famous. 








Crown 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


R. H.WhiteGo . 


Custom 
Tailoring 
Department. 


‘lade To [leasure.”’ 
Two Important Offerings. 


These are for dressy men, 
and the more scrupulously 
particular you are, the better 
you will enjoy this, and hap- 
pier you will be for reading 
this advertisement. 

We wish to get you ac- 
quainted with our merchant 
tailoring, and we are doing 
some surprising things to se- 
cure your acquaintance, Once 
we make it we’ll keep it, 
never fear. 

So here’s a number of 
pieces of Scotch Cheviots and 
Checked Worsteds, also Ox- 
ford Cheviots, the leading fa- 
vorite in overcoat materials 
this season. These materials 
made up into a suit or a silk- 
lined overcoat to your meas- 
ure would cost you around 
840.00. One class of tail- 
ors would perhaps ask $30,00, 
and another class $50.00. We 
are in neither of these classes, 
and would call $40.00 a fair 
price. Totempt you totry us 


We Will Make It For 


25.00 








Dr. Blackwell gave a thoughtful study of 
the question of vivisection, expressing 
the opinion that it sh: uld be relegated to 
the few skilled experts—confined to the 
laboratory, and there all cruelty should 
be avoided. It should never be allowed 
in schools or in elementary study. 

The Denver Woman’s Club has chosen 
the following delegates to the Milwaukee 
biennial: 

Mesdames Mary C. C. Bradford, L. M. 
Stansbury, J. B. Grant, Sidney Roberts, 
F. P. Ernest, T. M. Patterson, Samuel 
Perry, J. A. Cherry, and Miss Ida Miller; 
alternates, Mesdames H. P. Ellis, Thomas 
Hayden, J. S. Appel, Thomas Withers, 
E. B. Field, 8. 8S. Kehr, Ella C. Adams, J. 
H. Robin, and Miss Ada Bingham. 

The Holland Dames of the New Nether- 
lands have ordered a petition forwarded 
to Congress, asking that the ‘Star Span- 
gled Banner’ be made the national hymn, 
and the golden-rod the national flower of 
of the United States. F. M. A. 


————_+o+—___—_ 


NATIONAL COLONIAL DAMES. 


The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America, at their recent annual meet- 
ing in Washington, voted to send Mrs. 
William Reed, of Baltimore, to the Paris 
Exposition, to represent the society at the 
unveiling of the statue of Washington. A 
resolution also was adopted suggesting 
that the societies of the several States 
extend their researches as far back of the 
Revolutionary period as possible, and se- 
cure letters and papers preserved in fami- 
lies relating to the earlier Colonial times. 
Miss Wharton, of Wasliington, read a 
paper showing that the society had pur- 
chased a large number of historical houses, 
principally in New England, and had en- 
couraged patriotism among the school 
children throughout the country. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 

Mrs. Howard Townsend, of New York, 
president; Mrs. Gillespie, of Pennsylvania, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Herbert Cla- 
borne, second vice-president; Mrs, Samuel 
Cole, of Connecticut, third vice-president; 
Mrs. William Reed, of Baltimore, secre- 
tary; Miss Jackson, of Baltimore, assist- 
ant secretary; Miss Elizabeth Nicholas, 
of Washington, treasurer; Mrs. Emil 
Richter, of New Hampshire, registrar; 
Miss Wharton, of Philadelphia, historian. 
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WOMEN’S PART IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
MOVEMENT. 


IRVINGTON, IND., May 5, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the afternoon of May 8 about three 
hundred women gathered in the palatial 
home of Mrs, D. M. Parry, to listen to a 
talk by Mrs. May Wright Sewall on ‘*Wo- 
men’s Part in the International Move- 
ment.’’ The invitations were issued the 
week before by some thirty prominent 
women who, with Mrs. Parry, were the 
hostesses of the occasion. It was a repre- 
sentative company, where culture, fashion, 
and solid sense met together, to learn 
what solid sense, fashion, and culture are 
doing in other lands, and to hear about 
the great growth of the international con- 
science. Mrs. Sewall’s personal popular- 
ity was evidenced by the hearty applause 
that greeted her as she entered the draw- 
ing-room, and the frequent hand-clapping 
as she proceeded with her talk showed 
that her points were not lost upon the 
audience. If, as Mr. Le Gallienne says, 
‘‘more brain, O Lord, more brain,’’ is wo- 
man’s greatest need, there are certainly 
many indications that the need is being 
supplied, and perhaps none is more 
marked than this present-day effort to 
coérdinate the ends of women in all lands, 
and draw thence inspiration for the 
future. 

Mrs. Sewall spoke first of the meaning 
and significance of the international spirit, 
—how much greater and more praise- 
worthy it is than patriotism, just as patri- 
otism far transcends the spirit of family 
pride. From this to woman’s part in the 
international movement was but a step, 
and all were interested in the account 
given of the council work in Germany and 
other countries, and of the presence at the 
council meetings of the Chinese lady, who 
made a speech, her own speech, and who 
is going to found a council in far-off 
Chima. 

Indianapolis has had a local council for 
eight years, inaugurated by Mrs. Sewall, 
which has abundantly demonstrated its 
usefulness, and ‘has done for the commu- 
nity what the International Council is de- 
signed to do on a larger scale. Mrs. 
Sewall’s talk was chiefly on broad and 
general principles, leading up to a more 
specialized account of the various depart- 
ments of the council work,—educational, 
professional, industrial, and so on,—and 
closing with a very impressive statement 
of the work of the social purity movement. 
As usual, too, this tireless advocate of 
peace did not fail to make a plea in behalf 
of that universal brotherhood which will 
one day assert itself and settle disputes 
by some power of arbitration. In these 
days of “breech-clout morality” this may 





seem a long way off; but the eye of faith 
sees the ‘‘fount about to stream,’’ and the 
“light about to beam,” and welcomes 
each harbinger and promoter of the better 
time. GRACE JULIAN CLARKE. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The report of the president and dean of 
Radcliffe College for last year is a record 
of continued prosperity and progress. The 
number of students was 421, coming from 
twenty-three States of the Union and 
from four foreign countries. Fifty-four 
were graduate students. The receipts 
from tuition fees amounted to $72,848. 
Twenty years ago, when the institution 
came into being as the Harvard Annex, 
the number of students was twenty-five, 
and the amount of tuition fees $3,725. 

President Hazard, of Wellesley College, 
who spoke recently in New York at the 
annual meeting of the Union Theological 
Seminary’s Settlement, said settlement 
workers ought always to remember that 
their labor must be done in the true mis- 
sionary spirit. She told of her inspection 
of London settlement houses, and of the 
class distinctions that are apparent to the 
casual observer. The workers do not un- 
bend in the fraternal spirit. She described 
the house at one settlement as bare and 
almost unkempt. The rooms in which 
the girls slept could only be compared to 
box-stalls, The benefactress kept a great 
gulf between herself and her protégées. 

Miss Brownell’s success in both of the 
positions she has held at Cornell is ac- 
knowledged by all. The Rochester Post- 
Express says: 

By her great natural ability and her 
brilliant achievements as a student she 
has demonstrated her capacity to fill the 
position of instructor. As warden of Sage 
College she had demonstrated her posses 
sion of rare tact and executive ability. 





A CANARD ABOUT IDAHO. 


A preposterous story has come out in a 
number of papers published a long way 
from Idaho, to the effect that at the 
recent election at Weiser, in that State, 
two women quarrelled at the polls and 
scratched each other’s faces; that each 
woman then had the other arrested, and 
that the jury of women before whom the 
case was tried, engaged in a free fight in 
the jury-room, The tale bears all the ear- 
marks of invention. No such case has 
occurred, up to this time, in any of the 
hundreds of cities in which women vote, 
and in some of which they have voted for 
more than thirty years. But again and 
again some absurd anonymous story of 
this kind has been sent out broadcast 
through the press, and every time, when 
investigated and tracked down, it has 
proved to be merely a baseless canard. 


It is possible, of course, that two women 
voters might have scratched each other’s 
faces at the polls, though there is no such 
case on record; but it is quite incredible 
that any twelve American women of suf- 
ficient respectability to be drawn on a 
jury, would indulge in a general personal 
combat of such a character that after it 
“the bailiff picked up a bucketful of hat- 
pins, switches, ribbons, and other femi- 
nine adornments,’’ That story belongs 
to the genus canard, on the face of it, and 
can hardly have been credited by any one 
except bigoted opponents of equal rights, 
who, in the matter of believing the 
wildest reports against woman suffrage, 
have a swallowing capacity equal to that 
of Jonah’s whale. And now, as might 
have been expected, prominent citizens of 
Idaho are writing letters to the papers 
over their own names, expressing their 
astonishment at the extraordinary mean- 
ness of the anonymous slanderer who 
could make up such a story out of the 


whole cloth. 
- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. PETER FLETCHER SPENCER, of 
Evansville, Wis., uncle of Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer, of Providence, R. I., was a typical 
woman suffragist. Born in Vermont in 
1807, he grew uponafarm, After asuccess- 
ful mercantile career in New Hampshire 
he moved to Wisconsin, and made that 
State his home. Until his last illness he 
had never been confined to his bed a whole 
day by ill health. His life free from con- 
tention, he was never a party to a quarrel, 
lawsuit or fight. He never drank spirit- 
uous liquor nor used tobacco. He voted 
first for president for Henry Clay in 1832. 

Mr. Spencer was ever a reading, thinking 
man. He remembered all our wars but 
the Revolution, and took an active part in 
reforms. He used to hear Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison discuss slavery, and was a 
staunch advocate of freedom. He could 
recall Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s first ad- 
dress before the New York Legislature in 
behalf of woman suffrage, and has been a 
believer in equal suffrage for over fifty 
years. During his life he voted for eight- 
een presidents. 

His wonderful health and marvellous re- 
tention of faculties were attributed by his 
friends to his adherence to the laws of 





health and abstemious habits. His life 
has been one of peaceful plenty and 
growth, and a benediction upon bis kin- 
dred and friends. 

Four daughters survive him: Elizabeth 
Fiosbach, of Eden Vale, Cal., Lydia Daw- 
son, of Maynard, Ia., Sarah Morehouse, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Miss Rusha Spencer, 
who has been the home keeper since the 
mother’s death. H. B. B. 

> 

Mrs. JANE BARTHOLEMEW died, aged 
84, at the residence of Mrs. Clara A. 
Weaver, South Niagara Street, Lockport, 
N. Y. Mrs. Bartholomew was a thorough 
suffragist, a member of the Lockport P. E. 
Club, and renewed her membership and 
paid her dues the week before she died. 
She wore her yellow ribbon in the casket, 
The Political Equality Club attended the 
funeral in a body. 

JENNIE M. KNOWLES. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Indianapolis School Board has re- 
scinded the action of the old Board that 
when a teacher married she must resign 
her position. 


One of the laws enacted by the last 
Legislature provides for the establish- 
ment of a New York State Hospital for 
the care of crippled and deformed chil- 
dren. 





The married and unmarried women of 
the United States of Colombia in South 
America are distinguished by the way in 
which they wear flowers in their hair, the 
senoras wearing them on the right side 
and the senoritas on the left. 


It is said that the little city of Orea, in 
Sweden, owns and operates a nursery that 
brings in an annual income of $150,000. 
This pays all the expenses of the munici- 
pality, including free schools and a free 
telephone system. 


John W. Hutchinson, the last of the 
famous band of singers, is preparing to 
add to the anniversary celebration at 
Lynn, Mass., by holding an open-air 
meeting in behalf of universal peace. The 
meeting will be held on Sunday, May 13, 
probably at Highland Square, near Mr. 
Hutchinson’s beautiful home on High 
Rock. 

We have just received a handsomely 
bound copy of ‘The Woman’s Bible,’’ 
containing, in addition, three essays on 
woman’s position in the Bible, church, 
and canon law, by Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. The book can be obtained from The 
European Publishing Co., 68 Broad Street, 
New York, 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real ectate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Fagg! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 











**Chicago”’ ‘*North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
uv. Boston 10.45 a. M. | 2.00 P.M 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
** Syracuse 7.55 ‘“ | 11.40 “ 
“ Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 4.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
“ Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.60 ‘“* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 





We have received our Spring 


Importation of 


GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 
attractive and the QUALITY is 
the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 























WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 

advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 





25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 

In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 
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A SUCCESSFUL TRIAL 

Brighton, Mass., April 24, 1900.—Miss 
B. Baster, of Faneuil, who was a sufferer 
from stomach trouble, saw in a paper a 
testimonial from one who had been cured 
of dyspepsia by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She 
began taking it and is now well, and has 
gained in weight. She says when people 
say they don’t know what will cure them, 
she tells them to take Hood's. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


souare | Heatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, May 12. 


A GILDED FOOL 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50, 


uitalo 
Lithia 
Water 


Springs Nos. 1 and 2, 


In Composition Approximates the 
Serum of the Blood. 


These Waters Far Surpass the Lithia 
Tablet or Any Solution of 
the Lithia Salts. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medico -Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, etc. 


New York Medical Journal, June 22, 1899 
(Extract.]) 


Prices: 








**The peculiar virtues of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


appear to be owing to the mixture of 
salts which they contain, and, as regards 
Spring No. 2, to the proportionately large 
quantity of bicarbonate of potassium. 
They are likewise due to the PER- 
FECT SOLUTION in which the salts 
are held and, consequently, to the com- 
plete absorption and assimilation which 
result. Inthe alembic of Nature more 
effective solutions are produced than the 
laboratory of the chemist can always 
prepare, 

“An additional advantage and ex- 
tremely important reason for the peculiar 
efficacy of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


lies in the fact that its composition ap- 
proximates that of the SERUM of the 
BLOOD; therefore it is admirably fitted 
for absorption into the blood current and 
immediate incorporation with the watery 
portion of the nutrient fluid. It becomes 
atonce IDENTICAL WITH THE 
BLOOD SERUM. These are quali- 
ties which far surpass those possessed by 
any extemporaneous solution of a single 
chemical preparation, aswhena LITHIA 
TABLET, e. g., is dissolved in water 
for immediate administration. When we 
speak of a dose, it is of a quantity alto- 
gether relative, and what the physician 
emphatically desires in a dose is thera- 
peutic efficiency. This we have in 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Those who have made use of this 
water and carefully noted its effects have 
often been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from amounts so small, according 
to chemical analysis of lithia and the ac- 
companying salts. The explanation of 
this extraordinary activity is doubtless to 
be found in the @onditions just adduced.”* 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gen- 
erally. 

Testimonials which defy all imputation 
or questions sent to any address. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


Springs are open for guests from 
June 15th to Oct. ist. 


La | are reached from all directions over the 
Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 
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AS THE GRASSES. 





BY EDWIN MAKKHAM 





Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow ; 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock ; 
But wy spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like a poppy looking down, 
When its heart is filled with dew, 
And its life begins anew. 





=_--— 


A THOUGHT FOR WASHING DAY. 


RY JULIA WARD HOWE 





The clothes-line is a rosary 
Of household help and care; 
Each little saint the mother loves 
Is represented there. 


And when across her garden plot 
She walks, with thoughtful heed, 

I should not wonder if she told 
Each garment for a bead. 


For Celia's scarlet stockings hang 
Beside Amelia’s skirt, 

And Bilbo’s breeches, which of late 
Were sadly smeared with dirt. 


Yon kerchief small wiped bitter tears 
For ill success at school ; 

This pinafore was torn in strife 
’Twixt Fred and little Jule. 


And that device of finer web, 
And over-costly lace, 

Adorned our eldest when she danced 
At some gay fashion place. 


A stranger, passing, I salute 
The household in its wear, 
And smile to think how near of kin 
Are love and toil and prayer. 
—Sunday School Times. 





WHEN LOVE WAKES IN THE SPRING. 


BY O. C. AURINGER. 





When Love wakes ere the rose 
Where is it that she goes? 
What land remote and sweet 
Shall woo her willing feet, 
And claim her young desire gone wandering? 
Beneath what sky doth her kingdom lie 
When Love wakes with the spring? 


Some valley cleft by chance 
In the hills of old romance, 
By some time-shadowed stream, 
Is the country of her dream, 
Where golden memories bloom and round 
her fling 
The rose and musk of heroic dusk, 
When Love waked with the spring. 


Or where some castle keeps 
Gray watch on hoary steeps, 
O'er dim seas mountain-bred, 
Or Rhine streams legended, 
Amid gay courts, brave jousts, and arms 
that ring,— 
Where the steel-clad knight 
maiden white, 
W hile Love wakes in the spring! 


woos the 


Where the nightingales at night 
And the lark at morn, delight, 
Amid the realms renowned 
Of England’s storied ground, 
Old oaks and walls round which the ivies 
cling, 
The meadows sweet shall kiss her feet, 
When Love wakes in the spring. 


To isles of golden Greece, 
That watch o’er magic seas, 
Whence rose the gods of old, 
And goddesses of gold, 
Perchance her bright divinity she'll bring, 
And glow from her throne o’er a world 
gray grown, 
When Love wakes with the spring. 


And, ah, what knight is he— 
What star of chivalry 
Shall step for step attend 
Whithersoe’er she wend,— 
Her light, for whose sake all things bloom 
and sing, 
Her heart’s near home where’er she roam, 
While Love wakes with the spring! 
—Springsield Republican. 
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THE ROXICON GAZETTE. 

Come over and see me this afternoon. I 
have a bright idea. SUE. 

That is the note Johnny Madeuff handed 
over the gate in a very grimy hand, and 
then scuttled away as fast as his bare feet 
would carry him. I laughed when I read 
the note. I had no doubt Sue had a bright 
idea. Sue’s ideas always were bright, and 
her head was full of them. Sue is Dr. Fal- 
coner’s daughter. 

After dinner I strolled along Orchard 
Street to a big white house at the west 
end of our little village of Roxicon, and in 
at the doctor’s great iron gates. Mrs. 
Falconer sat in the porch. She nodded, 
and called to me, ‘Sue is in the shop.” 

So I followed the gravel path around 
the house, to a long, low white building, 
which the doctor used for lumber-room 
and workshop combined. Sue flew out of 
the door and pulled me in. 

“Oh, you good old Ned!’ using my 
school name, ‘‘I knew you’d come.” 

With the aid of the doctor’s boy, she 
had dragged most of the rubbish away 
from the far end of the room, and had 


left standing alone, in a clear space, the 
heavy, cumbersome, and much-battered 
and bespattered framework of some 
strange machine. 

‘*Is this the materialization of your idea, 
or is it a prehistoric sewing-machine?”’ I 
asked, 

“O shade of Caxton!’’ exclaimed Sue. 
“It is a printing press, and my idea is to 
use it,’’ 

“To use it!’ echoed I, helplessly. ‘Is 
it to be hand-painted and decorated with 
ribbon, and put in the parlor along with 
the spinning-wheel and the Mayflower 
chair? It will crowd the piano out.’’ 

Sue laughed merrily. 

“I’m tired of decorating, and I want 
something to do—real work. Father 
won't let me teach. He says I don’t need 
to, and [ shall not crowd out some poor 
soul who depends on her salary for her 
daily bread. [ offered to study medicine 
and help him, but he screwed up his face, 
and said there were not enough sick folks 
to go round among the doctors and nurses 
now. Mamma has such good girls she 
does not need my help about the house- 
keeping, and [ can’t find much charitable 
work to do in this small place. I just felt 
cooped up. But now I see before me a 
career—and in an untrodden field as far 
as Roxicon is concerned. And you must 
help, Ned. We will edit a paper."’ 

I sat down on an upturned box, and 
when Sue stopped to take breath I put in 
a question. 

‘*Where shall we get the money to start 
with?” 

“I have been talking it over with father,”’ 
answered Sue, perching herself on an in- 
verted barrel, ‘‘and he saye we may have 
the press and use this den of his, and he 
will give me the necessary type for a 
birthday present. It won’t take much 
money to find the paper and ink to begin 
with,” 

We talked it over, and decided to make 
aventure. It was my belief that brilliant, 
energetic Sue would succeed in anything 
she undertook, and I could not resist the 
chance thus given me to obtain a home 
market for the effusions of my pen. I had 
a knack for scribbling, and was forever 
turning off a poem or a tale that I felt 
sure was good enough to print, but the 
hard-hearted editors to whom I sent my 
manuscripts did not agree with me, but 
returned my articles with alacrity. And 
now here was an opportunity to accept 
my own articles! 

**We will do it,’’ I said, resolutely. 

“Of course we will,’’ responded Sue; 
“and, Ned, we will put the ‘Bandit’s 
Bride’ in as a serial.”’ 

We worked Sue’s idea up well. First 
we visited some of the public-spirited and 
influential residents of Roxicon, and ob- 
tained the promise of subscriptions from 
them. Then Sue interviewed the propri- 
etor of the hotel down at the lake, and 
offered him a copy of the Gazette weekly, 
in return for which he was to allow the 
paper to be sold in the hotel office. Of 
course, the two or three boarding-house 
keepers must do the same as the hotel 
man did. If the list of hotel guests was 
to be printed, it would never do to have 
the boarding- house guests left out. 

With what infinite pains we got up and 
set up our first number! Every step of 








the process was done by our own hands, 
We scoured the countryside for news, both- 
ered the dominie for items of funerals and 
weddings, and the doctor for bulletins of 
the ill. It was hard work, but we two 
girls enjoyed racing around with an old 
buckboard and one of the doctor’s horses. 

Everything was at last ready, and we 
were in a fever of excitement to see the 
first impression of our newspaper. The 
old press worked by foot-power, and some 
one had to jump on the treadle for every 
impression made, To Sue, as managing 
editor, fell the honor of the first jump. 
She snatched up that sheet with exulta- 
tion. A look of blank despair clouded her 
bright face as she turned and held out the 
paper to me, with a little groan. There 
was an indistinct blur all over the white 
sheet. 

“You are not heavy enough,” I said, 
looking over her shoulder. ‘‘We will both 
jump next time.” 

This impression was a success. But 
such a success! Sue gasped as we looked 
at the sheet. I am afraid I giggled. 

“Gracious!’’ cried she, ‘“‘we’ve set the 
lines up back side to!’ 

It was funny enough and disappointing 
enough; and we stood there, two discon- 
solate girls, in long-sleeved aprons all 
speckled with ink. To make the matter 
worse, in walked the jolly old doctor; 
and, of course, the joke was all over the 
town before night. 

We set our type right, and Michael, the 
doctor’s man-of-all-work, goodnaturedly 
did the jumping for that edition. Being 


now fairly launched on a journalistic 
career, we found many unexpected helps. 

A lady came into the post-office one day 
when I was there. After she left the post- 
master said to me, “You ought to get 
that lady to write for your paper, Miss 





“Who is she?’’ I asked, whipping out 
my note-beok and pencil. 

**She’s staying up at the hotel, and her 
name is Dodd—Mrs. Dodd, her letters 
come addressed, and twice a week at least 
she sends a good fat letter tosome paper. 
Now, like enough she’d write for yourn.”’ 

Within half an hour, in my capacity as 
reporter for the Gazette, I was interview- 
ing Mrs. Dodd at the Agamus House, and 
got a nice paragraph for our paper. I 
found her a cordial, sympathetic woman, 
who expressed much interest in our 
undertaking, and gave us many valuable 
hints. As I came out of the hotel Sue 
drove by on the rattling old buck-board 
and took me up. She was well satisfied 
with my interview and my list of new ar- 
rivals. We dropped in at the parsonage. 

“Any news for us?’’ asked Sue. ‘Any 
weddings or funerals, or any guests?”’ 

“One guest, Let me present my nephew, 
Mr. Ralph Baring.” 

‘How fortunate, Mr. Baring,” said 
irrepressible Sue, ‘‘for you are the un- 
known pianist who was at Mrs, Holland's 
musical evening, and do please tell me the 
name of that long thing—no, I mean the 
great long name of that thing you played. 
Thanks. I want to give you a puff.” 

The young college man looked rather 
amused at the business air of this dainty 
vision of fresh cambric, flaxen hair, saucy 
blue eyes, and sailor hat, who flashed 
upon him and demanded his name and his 
affairs in a breath; but we soon became 
the best of friends, for who could help it, 
with such an informal introduction? 

‘*We go to press to-morrow at eleven, 
and we shall be ‘at home’ then, Mr. Bar- 
ing. Perhaps you would like to join the 
jumpers. We have improved on Mike, 
Mrs. Baring,’’ Sue turned to the parson’s 
wife with an explanation. ‘‘We have an 
‘At Home’ at eleven on Thursday; 
mamma supplies the refreshments, and 
the gentlemen kindly do the jumping.”’ 

Mr. Ralph Baring kindly promised to 
be on hand, and Mrs. Baring said: 

“The Jacques wedding is to be to- 
morrow night. You won’t want that till 
next week.’’ 

“Oh, yes; please tell me now,’’ and out 
came Sue’s note-book. ‘‘We’ll make two 
paragraphs of it, one saying that the 
young man is coming down from Apple- 
ton to be married, and one dated here at 
Roxicon, saying the girl is expecting him. 
Then there can be another next week to 
say the knot has been tied. Now, we must 
be off to scour the country for subscrip- 
tions,”’ 

We were back in time for the party that 
evening, though we felt rather limp, as we 
had stopped at every door that was not 
overgrown with briers, or children, or 
dogs. 

“And, think!’ cried Sue to a group of 
sympathizers, ‘‘those people wanted us to 
take pop-corn and flag-root and some 
abnormally big eggs in payment! Oh, 
well,”’ less dismally, ‘there are some com- 
plimentary tickets for a stereopticon ex- 
hibition to be held this week. They read, 
‘Admit editor and ladies,’ so you will have 
to toss up, boys, to see who will have to 
play editor. Ob, there goes Mrs. Joine; 
she’s one of the chaperones, isn’t she? 
I must see her and find out who’s here,”’ 
and off she went wi b Mr. Baring. 

That was about the will-o’-the-wisp life 
we led that summer. The village was full 
of summer visitors and gayety, and we 
were invited everywhere, and wrote every- 
thing up. Our little twelve-by-sixteen 
sheet was full of society gossip; but the 
silence we maintained about any affair to 
which we were not invited proved that 
women can keep a secret. Our informal 
‘‘At Home” in the improvised press-room 
was popular with all the young people. 
Mr. Balph Baring was indefatigable at 
jumping on the treadle. He wrote many 
brilliant articles for the Gazette—and 
finally spoiled the whole enterprise. We 
did not print the Bandit’s Bride; and of 
the poems that had been languishing in 
my writing-desk, or had become old 
through their travelling over the earth, 
but few were inflicted on our public. 
Mrs. Dodd had given me some sound 
advice. 

‘*Miss Edna,” she said, in her straight- 
forward way, “people will not care for 
that story, because they do not care at all 
about bandits, and you certainly do not 
know anything about them. But you do 
have certain knowledge of the latest ar- 
rivals at the hotel, and of the charity con- 
certs, You are sure there of your public, 
You know what is wanted, and how to 
produce it, and, consequently, are sure of 
your market,”’ 

I walked up Orchard Street after this 
talk, a sadder and wiser woman. The 
door of our editorial sanctum was un- 
locked, and in my subdued state of mind 
I suppose I opened it softly, for I did not 
disturb the occupants, and, though I re- 
treated swiftly, I heard Ralph Baring say, 
“You certainly have known me long 
enough this summer, Sue, to tell whether 


you can love me.” 
And the managing editor answered, 





Edna; she’s one of your littery folks.”’ 


saucily: 


“Tam sure the Gazette hasn’t left me 
time enough to know anything.’’ 

I saw the face she lifted to the tall, dark 
man standing before her, as I closed the 
door noiselessly, and I knew the death- 
knell of the Roxicon Gazette had been 
tolled.—The Dawn. 


A CORRECTION. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J., May 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Permit me to thank you for your kind 
notice of my little play, “The Judgment 
of Minerva,”’ in your issue of last week. 
Iam much gratified to learn that it went 
off so well, and great credit is due to the 
ladies of the College Equal Suffrage 
League for a performance which the 
papers speak of as excellent. 

Will you kindly allow me correct a 
statement which might be misunderstood? 
Your report says: ‘‘Mrs. Shaw had in- 
troduced a broom drill by the ‘Good Gov- 
ernment Club,’ five young girls in white,” 
etc. The credit for drilling the young 
ladies doubtless belongs to Mrs. Shaw, 
who gave such valuable aid as stage- 
manager. But this feature of the perform- 
ance was ‘‘introduced’’ by the author of 
the play—the stage directions calling for 
‘broom dance with chorus,’”’ and de- 
scribing ‘‘Members of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs armed with brooms and wear- 
ing liberty caps,” also giving words of 
chorus, 

I am the more pleased at the success of 

this song and dance, because it justifies 
my judgment iu the matter. Mrs. Shaw 
wished to omit this number, fearing it 
might not be understood, as there are no 
“Good Government Clubs’’ in Boston, I 
understand. But I wrote the ladies that 
it seemed to me the piece would explain 
itself, especially as ‘brooms,’ the new 
brooms, at least, are political emblems 
frequently used. Hence it was at my ex- 
press request that the chorus and broom 
drill,— 
‘We are the Good Government Club ”’ etc. 
was given on the stage, as I considered 
this one of the best things in the farce. 
In the same way, the dance with ‘Kick 
them back to the harem,’’ was arranged 
at my suggestion, while the kind of dance 
was left to the discretion of Mrs. Shaw, 
with charming results, from all that I 
hear. 

I was extremely sorry to be unable to 
come on to Boston, to witness the per- 
formance; hence I trust you will excuse 
the personal nature of this letter. 

FLORENCE Howe HALL, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS, 622 PAXTON | 
BLock, OMAHA, NEB., May 1, 1900. § 
Dear Friends of the Suffrage Clubs: 

In the absence of a State paper, we in- 
tend to issue a monthly letter to the clubs, 
telling them of the progress of the work 
in the office and in the field, and giving 
them reports of the clubs throughout the 
State. This letter is our communication 
to the members of each club, and we hope 
it may be read in open meeting every 
month. Wealso ask that each club will 
send us reports of its work frequently, 
that we may be able to tell other clubs 
about it, and thus establish a bond of 
sympathy and union among all the organ- 
izations in Nebraska. We have gained 
much help and inspiration from the letters 
received at this oftice from the officers of 
clubs and from individual! suffragists, and 
many a time we have wished that we 
might send them out all over the State, 
So, to meet a need which we have felt ever 
since the opening of the headquarters, we 
will send to the clubs each month this 
‘*Headquarters’ Message,”’ hoping that it 
may, to a certain extent, take the place of 
an official organ, until we may see our way 
clear to establish one, and we ask for the 
hearty codperation of every club in the 
State, by giving us items about its work 
which will be an inspiration to every other 
suffrage organization. 

The National Suffrage Bulletin is sent 
free each month to the president of every 
suffrage club in the United States. It is 
the regular communication of the national 
president to the clubs, and it should be 
read in club meetings every month. By 
reading the National Bulletin in one 
meeting, and the Headquarters Message 
in the next, each club may be sure of 
something for its programmes every two 
weeks. 

We have recently established a Sutfrage 
Press Bureau at the headquarters, and we 
are now supplying press articles to seven- 
ty five newspapers in Nebraska, and the 
number is constantly increasing. We are 
receiving encouraging letters from the 
editors all over the State in regard to the 
press work, and many of them express 
their hearty sympathy with the cause. 

We issue three press articles each week, 
and we invite our friends everywhere to 
send us short original articles, containing 





about three hundred words. We would 








like to have each club furnish us one arti. 
cle per month. Let the members take 
their turn in writing a press article for us; 
they will find it valuable experience to 
them, and it will be immeasurable assist- 
ance to us. 

It has been our privilege, recently, to 
spend two weeks in field work in the 
southern part of the State. New clubs 
were organized in Humboldt, Burchard, 
and Elk Creek, and new members were 
secured to the clubs in Johnson, Tecum- 
seh, Table Rock, Pawnee, and Peru. The 
collections paid the expenses of the trip, 
and fifty-three new names were added to 
our membership. 

The Table Rock Club is one of the 
largest and best inthe State. It has about 
sixty members, among the most influen- 
tial people of the town. It was reported 
in the National Convention in Washing- 
ton by Mrs. Addie M. Johnson, of Mis- 
souri, as the ‘model suffrage club.”” We 
wrote to its former president, Mrs. M. A, 
Cotton, for the secret of its success, and 
we quote a few extracts from her letter: 

In our club there is no such thing as 
caste, which, I think, is one reason of our 
success. Intelligence is recognized in the 
poor as well as the well-to-do. It has 
been thus for years; so you can i aagine 
what the result would be—harmony in the 
cause. If, as is often the case, there ig 
lack of harmony personally among some 
of our members, each one works for the 
cause, and lets personal feelings alone, 
Our State vice-president, Mrs. A. J. Mar- 
ble, has the faculty of applying soothing 
balm to the wounded ones. We hold our 
meetings once a week, and we are now 
studying ‘The Subjection of Women,”’ by 
John Stuart Mill. We have committees 
report each week on congressional, legis- 
lative, financial, State, labor, and local 
news. If a member finds an article that 
she thinks would be of interest, it is read 
and discussed, and often a new train of 
thought is inspired. We have a scrap- 
book in which is pasted any article of in- 
terest for future reference. All have 
access to it. We sometimes give a fifty- 
cent entertainment for ten cents, thus 
enabling many to attend who otherwise 
could not. We have tried the experiment, 
too, with success, of inviting children of 
parents who were not interested in our 
work, who, owing to their children taking 
part, would come—and some of the rela- 
tives, too—to see the children perform, 
thus adding to the finances, and creating 
interest in our work. We add interest to 
our cause by giving a banquet each year 
to our husbands, always in the best style; 
we have also held two receptions on New 
Year’s Day, which were successful. Our 
husbands formed what they called an aux- 
iliary to our society, calling themselves 
the H. H.'s, which is supposed to mean 
Happy Husbands or Henpecked Husbands 
—this seems to be one of the secrets of 
their society. They reciprocate our ban- 
quets. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, national 
president, urges that every State should 
double its membership during this year. 
This must be dose by the effort of each 
club. While we receive many new mem- 
bers in the field work, we are not able to 
do enough field work to double the mem- 
bership of the State, but it can be done if 
each club will resolve to double its mem- 


“The Best is 


the Cheapest.”” 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good foud gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease ts naturally the 
best and cheapest. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best medt- 
cine money can buy, because 
tt cures when all others fail. 


Poor Health —“‘Had poor health 
sea pee th hese tok at ae 
with constant headache, nervousness and 
no appetite. Used Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
gained strength and can work hard all 
day; eat heartily and sleep well. 1 took 
dt because it helped my husband to <ham 
gave strength.” Mre. E. J. 
Moose Lake, Minn. + 















Never IEE ITE 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent @ 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE—— 














Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Women’s Shoes. 


Every woman ought 
to know what the shoe 
she wears is made of, 
The material in a shoe 
and its making prove 
its worth. It is as easy 
to get a high finish on 
cheap as on 
good leather, but good 
leather and good shoes 
WEAR, while cheap 
leather and cheap shoes 
WEAR OUT. Manu- 
facturers of cheap shoes 
to use 
leather. The 





leather, 


cannot afford 
the best 
stock from which 


Easetelt 


The Perfect Shoe For Women. 


is made is firm and 
strong, and is the best 
that money can buy. 

Experienced hands, 
past masters in the art 
of shoemaking, are em- 
ployed in the Easefelt 
factory, and are paid 
first-class wages be- 
cause they do first-class 
work, 


Made by J.& T. Cousins in 
all Popular Styles and 
Leathers. 


BOOTS. OXFORDS. 
$4.00 $3.50 


Jordan, Marsh 











The Mutual Lite Insurance 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY President 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31, 1899 
According to the Standard of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of 
New York 
INCOME 


Received for Premiums . . $44,524,519.22 
From all other Sources . . . 14,365,557.99 








$58,890,077.21 


DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for 
Claims by Death... . $15,629,979.43 


To Policy-holders for En- 
dowments, Dividends, etc. 
For all other accounts. . 


10, 739,057.12 
12,228, 444.13 


$38,597,480.68 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds and 
other Securities ... . . $173,185,461.74 
First Lien Loans on Bond 
and Mortgage....... 74,794,821.63 
Loans on Bonds and other 
Securities .......-. 6,330,000.00 
Loans on Company’s Poli- 
Ce 6 a eae a 68.40.89 4,374,636.66 
Real Estate: Company’s 12 
Office Buildings, and 


other Properties 23, 186,525.06 
Cash in Banks and Trust 

Companies 
Accrued interest, Net De- 


ferred Premiums, etc. . . 


13,012,455.02 


6,960,637.41 








$301,844,537.52 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. . . . $251,711,988.61 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 47,952,548.91 
Available for Authorized 
DividemGs occ cccees 2,180,000.00 


$301,844,537.52 








Insurance and Annuities in 
MG cae $1,052,665,211.64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing 
Statement and find the same to be correct; 
liabilities calculated by the Insurance 
Department. 

CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS VIcE-PRESIDENT 
WALTER R. GILLETTE General Manager 
Isaac F, LLoyp 2d Vice-President 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
Emory McCuintTocK Actuary 








Furnished House for Suammer.—A furnished 
ouse, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
Pleasantly situated on hill overlooking the water, 
or rent during summer months. Near steam 
&nd electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
Tesponsible tenant. Possession ey any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





bership, and then set to work to do it. 
Let each member determine to bring in 
one new member this year, and not relax 
her efforts until her determination is ac- 
complished. So, frieuds, let us make our 
rallying cry for 1900, ‘‘Double the mem- 
bership!” 

The Otoe County W. U. T. U. Conven- 
tion will be held May 9, 10, 11, in Doug- 
las. A paper on ‘'Franchise”’ will be read 
by Miss Hattie Winklepleck, and the last 
day is to be a woman suffrage rally, ad- 
dressed by the office secretary of the N. 
W.S. A. 

A large number of our clubs held an 
Anthony birthday celebration, and the 
State treasury was replenished thereby, 
much to the delight of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Custer County reports two new clubs, 
organized by the energetic county presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dora Towel of Berwin, one at 
Custer, the other at Custer Center. Both 
have sent in reports of their meetings. 

The Pender Club realized $28 for the 
State Treasury from its Anthony festival. 

Mrs. M. J. Warner, president of Otoe 
County, reports that more women voted 
in the recent school election in Nebraska 
City than ever before. 

The W. S. A. of Geneva took an active 
interest in the nominations for the Board 
of Education on each ticket, and through 
its efforts Mrs. Eva Hines was placed on 
both tickets and elected. 

The Broken Bow Club has adopted a 
splendid method of money-raising. It 
serves public dinners on the days when 
the political conventions assemble. Both 
the Populist and the Republican county 
conventions have been held, and on each 
day the club cleared $25. 

Among the out-of-town friends who 
have called at our headquarters are Mrs. 
Mary Smith Hayward, State president, 
Chadron; Mrs. Getty W. Drury, State 
treasurer, Pender; Mrs. Anna L. Spirk, 
State recording secretary, Wilber; Mrs. 
Clara Young, State auditor, Broken Bow; 
Miss M. Lena Morrow, secretary Illinois 
E. 8. A., Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. C. C. Denny, 
Tekamah; Mrs. Lillian V. Bense, Clay 
Center; Mrs. Graham, Papillion; Atty. 
Phelps, Schuyler; Mr. H. P. Marble, editor 
Humboldt Leader; Mrs. J. L. Martin, 
South Omaha; Mrs. B. L. Caster, Wilber. 

The Crawford Club is the only one in 
the State that conducts its own press 
work. Its press committee furnishes suf- 
frage articles to the three papers every 
week, each paper containing a woman 
suffrage department. The committee use 
the national and State press articles, and 
prepare original ones besides. We con- 
sider this very nearly ideal press work, 

The Anthony birthday entertainment, 
given in Chadron under the direction of 
Miss Esther Mason, was pronounced by 
the papers one of the finest entertain- 
ments ever given in the town. A cantata, 
entitled ‘The Jolly Farmers,” recently 
given by the Suffrage Club, under the 
management of Mrs. Celia Ricker, netted 
$42 40. 

Mrs. O. B. Bowers, of Tekamah, the 
wide-awake president of Burt County, and 
Mrs. C. C. Denny, the secretary, are pre- 
paring to hold suffrage meetings in Oak- 
land, Craig, and Arizona, with a view to 
organizing these towns. Let the county 
officers everywhere pass the watchword 
down the line—‘‘Organize!”’ 

The State headquarters have been open 
four months. In this time hundreds of 
letters have been written, large quantities 
of literature sent out, routes have been 
planned for speakers, new clubs have been 
organized, press articles have been issued 
weekly, suffrage resolutions have been 
presented to several conventions and 
adopted, and a general quickening of the 
movement all along the line has been felt. 
The suffrage cause in Nebraska has as- 
sumed new dignity, and the State Associa- 
tion has greatly enlarged its work since 
the opening of the office. A noticeable 
change has taken place in the attitude of 
the press and the people in general, since 
the Association, in a business-like way, 
has shown to the public that it intends to 
conduct a systematic campaign until the 
victory is won. LAuRA A, GREGG, 
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ARKANSAS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National American W.S. A., and Miss 
Mary G. Hay, one of the National Organ- 
izers, have just made a brief visit to this 
city, staying two days. The evening of 
April 25, Mrs. Catt lectured at the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. Owing to the fact that 
Wednesday is prayer-meeting night, and 
that on that particular Wednesday evening 
there were two fashionable weddings, be- 
sides a number of smaller gatherings, the 
audience was small, but those present 
expressed themselves as charmed with the 
manner in which the subject was handled 
by the lecturer. Many stayed to be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Catt after the meeting, and 
promised to be among her hearers the 
next night. Thursday evening the meet- 





ing was held in the Chapel of the First 
M. E. Church. The Chapel is pretty and 
new, easy and pleasant to speak in; the 
meeting had been well advertised, and 
many had said they would be present; we 
confidently expected a large audience. 
But alas for hopes that are based upon 
the weather! During the afternoon it 
began to rain, and at intervals poured 
down until after midnight, and those who 
were sufficiently interested to come out 
notwithstanding the certainty of getting 
wet, were not a large number. Mrs, Catt 
excited the greatest admiration and es- 
teem among those who heard her lecture, 
or met her socially at the hotel, and upon 
all sides there is heard nothing but praise. 
Miss Hay also made a charming impres- 
sion, and both ladies have left behind 
them a number of lasting friends. 

The daily papers were unusually liberal 
in giving notice of the meetings, and both 
the Arkansas Gazette and the Democrat 
printed long and flattering reports, the 
latter giving a half-column article to Mrs. 
Catt, her work for the National Associa- 
tion, her splendid attainments, her logic 
and eloquence, and her charm as a woman. 

Thursday morning a business meeting 
was held in the parlors of the Capital 
Hotel, and an entire set of new officers 
elected for the State, a list of whom will 
be sent to the JOURNAL as soon as we 
have heard definitely from those out in 
the State. We have every hope that the 
Arkansas E. 8. A. will renew its efforts 
and take a new lease of life. c, 


<> --e——__—_—_— 


NEW YORK. 


ALLEGHANY COUNTY CONVENTION. 

At the sixth annual convention of the 
P. E. clubs of Alleghany County, lately 
held in Cuba, Mrs. Ida K. Church, of 
Wellsville, County President, presided, 
Mrs. Sylvia Whitney, president of the 
Greenleaf Club, gave the address of wel- 
come and Mrs, Church responded. She pre- 
sented the following plan of work, which 
so impressed the Rev. Anna Shaw that 
she asked to have it printed: 

First, I am sure all county officers and 
committees would feel more freedom and 
dignity if properly printed stationery 
were furnished them for their work. 

Our constitution provides for county 
membership by individuals on payment 
of fifty cents annually into the county 
treasury. I think we should have an 
Organization Committee, whose duty shall 
be to work with the National and State 
committees in promoting the organization 
of P. E. Clubs throughout our county, and 
where no P. E. Club can be formed at 
present, to strive to secure members for 
the county organization, that a com- 
mittee may be established in each village 
or section. Then let the County Execu- 
tive Board select from among the county 
members whose dues are paid, one person 
from each village or section, to be known 
as the Village Committee, who shall have 
all the privileges of a delegate at the 
county meetings, and whose duty it shall 
be to give, in their locality, one or more 
equal suffrage programmes each year, and 
they shall be entitled to use—if they so 
desire—in these programmes, such papers 
or talks as shall be on the list compiled 
for the purpose by the corresponding 
secretary. They shall report their work 
at the next convention. 

I would have it the duty of the corre- 
sponding secretary to collect from each 
P, E. Club or county member a list of 
papers and talks to distribute to each 
club president and village committee, 
which may be used by them in forming 
programmes for meetings in their several 
localities. 

I would also suggest a committee on 
statistics, whose duty it should be to com- 
pile an honor roll, or list of names and 
addresses of persons in our county known 
to be positively in favor of extending the 
franchise to women; also to collect statis- 
tics of the various occupations of women 
in our county, the numbers engaged in 
each, their comparative renumeration, 
and any interesting items concerning the 
pursuits of our women, educational, etc., 
this report to be presented at our next 
convention and preserved with the litera- 
ture of our County P. E. organization. 

The work of our School Suffrage Com- 
mittee is already outlined, and I would 
urge each of our clubs and village com- 
mittees to be in working order during the 
summer when this committee distributes 
its work for the school elections, that 
the report at the next convention may 
show an ever-increasing interest of our 
women in the suffrage rights already 
gained. 

It seems to me advisable for each club 
to give one public programme each month 
during the year, always beginning prompt- 
ly, and leaving time for a social chat when 
the formal part is over. Let each mem- 
ber have the privilege of bringing a stated 
number of guests, and let the hostess of 
the day invite all she may choose. 

Good results are gained by dividing a 
club into twelve programme-sections, and 
then letting each section have full charge 
of the programme for its day, in arrang- 
ing and carrying it out, and also letting 
the head of each section preside at its 
meeting, thereby bringing into action in- 
dividual effort and taste, for the promo- 
tion of our cause. 

Some of our clubs have gained a large 
membership by choosing sides, and the side 
which brought in the most new members 
was served a feast by the losing side. 

Each club will bring us to-day the chart 
of its past. Let these records be helpful 
and inspiring. In club reports, and in 
conversation about your club and its 








members, always give the good points, and 
do not bring into prominence your disap- 
pointments or criticisms. Take it for 
granted that people like to hear good 
news; it helps any good cause. Some are 
inclined to go ont of their way to tell dole- 
ful tales, as, in a club report recently, I 
heard a woman in solemn voice say, ‘‘Lost 
by death, none.”’ Let us have none of 
this. There is always a bright side; learn 
to see it, and always talk it. 

A company of strong, well - dressed 
young women were asked each to enum- 
erate their blessings. They were silent, 
but a thinly clad old crone had slipped in 
among them, and she raised her hand say- 
ing, ‘I have much to be thankful for, for I 
still have two teeth, and they are opposite 
each other.’’ Let her readiness to discern 
and acknowledge blessings be a lesson to 
us who have so many, and let us bring 
this lesson into our club life, and thereby 
make others desire to be in with us. This 
will promote a healthy growth, and hap- 
piness along the way. 

The reports of the different local clubs 
showed material progress. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Mrs. Ida K. Church, Wellsville; vice 
president, Mrs. Eliza B. Fries, Friendship; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Adella A, Mor- 
gan, Cuba; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Nora E. Darling, Wellsville; treasurer, 
Mrs. W. L. Smith, Friendship; Committee 
on Resolutsons, Mrs. Cook of Andover, 
Mrs, Smith of Friendship, Mrs. Whitney 
of Cuba, 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw conducted a Ques- 
tion Box, and spoke on ‘‘The New Man,” 
with great applause. 

(Additiona] State Correspondence on page 15z.) 








“MURDER will out.’’ Impurities in the 
blood will also be sure to show themselves 
unless expelled by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D, E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ever: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs anc 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monda; 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Pas: 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fam 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


California 


“THE LAND OF THE SUNSET” 


An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
THROUGH DAILY SERVICE 


With Pullman Buffet and Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 


BY THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE 
VIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
TO ALL PACIFIC COAST POINTS, 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan and China. 














Send for literature describing California, Texas, 
Mexico and Arizona, to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


No. 349 BROADWAY, 


no. 1 BATTERY pLace, | NEW YORK. 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy. of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted tc the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North ollege 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Tro. eee 


Do you want to stand cqpuoctty? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips, and hose supported 
back and front? If 80, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisite on 
the market— 





| 











The Madem Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900). 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, @1.50. Satin, 
any color, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer, 


The Liberty Cycle Co, 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Courseof 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.Y. 
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SONAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


BAKING 
PowDER 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE NAME OF 


VOSE 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 

Honesty of Construction 
and 

Absolute Durability 


Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. 











| STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 


| — 
| Mempuis, TENN., May 1, 1900. 
; Editors Woman's Journal: 

| The Equal Rights Association of Ten- 
| nessee met in State Convention at Mem- 
| phis, on Monday, April 23. The call for 
this convention had been made only two 
weeks previous tothe meeting. Owing to 
the short time allowed for preparation, 
the attendance was not large. But this 
did not prevent the transaction of all 
necessary business in an orderly and har- 
monious manner. 

Before declaringjthe State offices vacant, 
Mrs. Meriwether stated that because of 
increasing years and decreasing strengtb, 
it would be impossible for her to serve 
another year as president, and requested 





The following 


Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- | that no vote be cast for her, as it would 
| 


mept plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices | officers were elected unanimously: 


that defy competition. 


VOSG & SONS Plano CO, sss tcc ain as 


160 Boylston St., Boston. 





We are not looking 


WE FEEL SURE OF IT IF YOU HAVE 
ONCE WORN 


“Keep’s Shirts” 


If you have not, it will cost you nothing 
to try them, because if after purchasing a | 
sample lot they are not perfectly satisfac- | 
tory we will buy them back. 
Ready Made, 
White, $1.00, $1.50. 
Colored $1.50, $2.00. 
Made to Order. 
6 for $9.00, unlaundered. 
6 for $10.00, laundered. 
Colored, $2.50, $3.50. 
Materials for Ladies’ Shirt Waists by the 
yard. 


KEEP MFG. CO., 


Makers of Keep’s Shirts, 


156 Tremont St., near West St. | 


“FITS LIKE A GLOVE” 
The D. H. Shillaber 


“E-Z” GLOVE SHOE. 


Ladies who have suffered painfully 
with their feet for years wear the D. 
H. Shillaber *“‘E-Z’’ Glove Shoe with 
no discomfort. It is a perfect leather 
mould. It feels on the foot as a well- 
fitting glove feels on the hand. For 





comfort, style, and durability it has 


Unlined, strictly hand- 
Price $3.50. Sold at 
Room 39. Shoe 


no equal. 
sewed turned. 
7 Temple Place, 
Parlor. Elevator. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE | 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence. 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Burtfetelibrary-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars, 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
thes. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speak:r 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, ix 


e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA | 


H. SHaw, Avice Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office Park St , Boston, Masr. 
Price, postpaid, 50 sent». 


simply be thrown away. 
Hon. 
| orary president for life, Mrs, Lida Meri- 
wether, Memphis; president, Mrs. Elise 

‘Green Gables,’’ Parlin 


lotte L. Pitman, Cassett Place, Memphis; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Margaret 
E. Henry, Marysville; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Anna F. Spinning, 268 Front Street, 


| Memphis; treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Gallaway, 


for your reorder. | 


Peabody Hotel, Memphis; auditors, Mrs. 
E. J. Roach McKenzie and Miss Jennie E. 
Bailett, Tullahoma. 

These officers are all earnest, enthusias- 
tic workers, and women of fine executive 
ability. Their cheerful acceptance of their 





| respective offices is a good omen for in- 
| creased activity in the ranks through the 


coming year. 
Our guests of honor were Mrs. Carrie 


| Chapman Catt and Miss Mary G. Hay. It 


goes without saying that their coming 


| was hailed with delight by all; and their 


words of kindly counsel and encourage- 
ment were the most helpful features of 
the convention. They reached the city on 
Sunday morning, April 22 During their 
stay they were the guests of Mrs. Meri- 
wether. Many kindly helping bands were 
extended to us by our citizens. On Sun- 
day evening Mrs. Catt spoke in the Grand 
Opera House. This building—the largest 
theatre in the city—was generously do- 
nated for the purpose by its owner, a 
liberal southern gentleman who lived fora 
few years in,Colorado, during which time 
his wife and daughters proved practically 
that there ,was nothing unwomanly in 
crystallizing their opinions at the ballot 
box. Mrs. Catt’s address was received 
with markedjapproval, and the fact of its 
being Sunday did not prevent the audience 
from punctuating her remarks with fre- 
quent and hearty applause. 

On Monday evening, Mrs. Catt gave a 
second address in the auditorium of the 
Nineteenth Century Club, which was also 
hospitably offered, not alone for that 


| evening, but for all the convention ses- 


sions. Thejmost liberal and intellectual 
element of the city was present at this 
meeting, and the applause was even more 
loud and long than on Sunday evening. 

Our Knights of the Quill were all cor- 
dial and courteous. ‘The two leading 
dailies gave several notices during the 
week before the convention, and also long 
reports of the meetings. Both spoke 
eulogistically of Mrs, Catt, and gave her 
leading arguments in a perfectly fair man- 
ner, notwithstanding the fact that neither 
of the editors is in sympathy with the 
movement, 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 24, a re- 
ception was tendered the ladies by Mrs. 
Meriwether, and the last hours of their 
stay flew all too last. At 8 o’clock the 
hostess and her daughter accompanied 
them to the station, bade them good-by 
and God speed, and sadly watched the 
train speed away, bearing them over to 
Little Rock, to carry help and inspiration 
to the State Convention of the equal suf- 
fragists of Arkansas. May the Infinite 
Father, who loveth all his children equally, 
and willeth equal justice for all, guard 
and guide them, and fill them with all 
wisdom to win, and power to hold! 

LipA MERIWETHER. 





OKLAHOMA. 


Hon. Sidney Clarke, member of the 
| Oklahoma Senate and of the Statehood 
Committee, is in Washington to present 
the claims of that Territory to be admit- 
ted as a State. ‘“‘We want self-govern- 
ment,”’ he says. ‘Our officers do not suit 
us; we want them elected by the people.” 








Mrs. Ida H. Harper says: “‘What he means 
is self-government for men, and officers 
elected by the male people. It was this 
same Sidney Clarke who defeated the bill 
for woman suffrage in that Territory last 
winter, after conferring for weeks with the 
ladies having it in charge and pretending 
to be its staunch supporter.” 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The District of Columbia W. S. A. was 
‘At Home” on the afternoon of May 3, in 
its new headquarters at 1218 F Street, N. 
W. All the federated women’s clubs were 
invited, and all the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who had ever voted for suf- 
frage or otherwise shown friendliness 
toward the cause, with their wives. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated with 
flags and flowers, and there was a large 
attendance. Refreshments were served. 
A hundred copies of the National Suffrage 
Bulletin containing Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery’s appeal for the National Bazar 
were distributed, and the District W. 8S. 
A. will aid the Bazar with its best 
energies. 

The growing popularity of equal suffrage 
is shown by the fact that the Electus 
Shoe Company of Washington, has offered 
the Association the tree use of its recep- 
tion-room for a year, as headquarters, and 
it also tendered the free use of its whole 
store for this festive afternoon, The re- 
ception-room is furnished with easy 
chairs, sofa, tables, two writing desks, and 
fourteen of the popular magazines, 








oe 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The West Virginia E. S. A. lately offered 
a prize of $25 to the students of the six 
Normal Schools of the State for the best 
oration in favor of equal suffrage. The 
three competitors for the prize, who were 
chosen after a preliminary contest at their 
respective schools, were Miss Emma Potts, 
of Huntington, Mr. Charles H. Rinehart, 
of Shepherdstown, and Miss Lena Rutten- 
cutter, of Fairmont. The final Inter-Nor- 
mal contest took place in the Opera House 
at Clarksburg, in connection with the 
contest for the Wilkinson prize, for which 
six other students competed, five young 
men and one young woman, Miss Katha- 
ryn Donley, of Shepherdstown. The prize 
offered by the Suffrage Association was 
awarded by the judges to Mr. Charles H. 
Rinehart. Mr. Harvey W. Harmer, Cen- 
sus Supervisor for the First District of 
West Virginia, writes: 

The movement in this section has been 
materially advanced by this oratorical 
contest. The suffrage orations were all 
three splendid, and the audience was fine. 

BO” 


NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA Fe, May 3, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the meeting of the Territorial Demo- 
cratic Convention at Albuquerque, the fol- 
lowing was inserted in the platform of 
principles: 

It is our belief that women should be 
granted an equal voice and position with 
men in all matters pertaining to our pub- 
lic schools, 

The passage of the resolution was due 
to the interested, personal! effort of a few 
ladies in Albuquerque, who not only 
brought the question to the attention of 
prominent members of the convention, 
but attended the convention, where they 
were kindly shown to a box and every 
courtesy extended to them. The resolu- 
tion carried unanimously, and was ap- 
plauded. We have not a doubt but that 
like results would have been obtained at 
the Republican Convention at Socorro, if 
the women of Socorro had taken as active 
an interest as did the women of Albu. 
querque, CATHARINE P, WALLACE, 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SOMERVILLE.—Tbe League held the last 
meeting of the season, May 2, in the par- 
lor of the First Unitarian Church. Miss 
Emily G. Balch, instructor in economics 
in Wellesley College, spoke on ‘‘The Con- 
sumers’ League,” telling its twofold ob 
ject,—to protect the consumers, and to 
improve the condition of the workers. 
There are 1,400 members of the Massa- 
chusetts League, and leagues in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, all feder- 
ated in a National League. She explained 
the work the Consumers’ League is doing, 
and showed how all women buying made- 
up white goods, by asking for those bear- 
ing the Consumers’ League label, can help 
increase the demand for these goods, and 
influence the retailer to buy and the man- 
ufacturer to produce goods made under 
healthy conditions, The cheapening of 
goods at the expense of the decency and 
comfort,of the workers was a degenerate 
type in the evolution of industry. Natural 
cheapening was by machinery and division 
of labor. Miss Balch wanted her hearers 
to carry a conscience into their shopping, 
and ask for goods with the Consumers’ 
League label in town and in the local 
stores. There was some discussion after 
the address. Mrs. Field, the president, 
was glad there was something we could 
do. Wasit some trouble? It was always 
a trouble to do right. Mrs. Field, con- 
trary to general opinion, thought ‘we 





Drapery 
Dent. 


Java Cottons 


Just received, our second ship- 
ment of Java Cottons, Curtains, 
Table Covers and piece goods. 


See Our Temple Place Window. 





David & John 


Anderson 


Ginghams 


Within a few days we 
have received more than 


100 New Styles. 





R. H. Stearns & Co. 
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women did not talk enough. Everybody 
is sensitive to praise. We should be quick 
to praise those we saw doing what we 
thought right.” 

8S. A. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Lynn.—There is nothing new under the 
sun, even in suffrage circles. Neverthe- 
less, the urgency of active work is some 
times happily varied by a social hour, or 
service for mutual encouragement. Such 
an hour was passed in Lyon last week, 
Friday afternoon, when the officers of the 
Lynn Equal Rights Club and a few per- 
sonal friends of the hostess were invited 
to the home of Mrs. Judge Berry, on 
Franklin Street, to meet Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland (a recent president) and other 
officers of the City Point League. The 
day was beautiful, and the ladies of the 
two clubs, as they arrived, engaged with 
animation in the comparison of experi- 
ences and methods of suffrage work, while 
musicians from a Lynn orchestra fur- 
nished a lively accompaniment, The only 
gentleman present beside Judge Berry, the 
host, was Mr. John W. Hutchinson, the 
last of a musical family well known to 
audiences of a generation ago. Both these 
gentlemen have always been known as 
active «qual suffragists, ready upon call to 
say a word or sing a song for the cause. 
After refreshments, the party repaired to 
a hall, where Mrs, Boland presented a very 
able address on ‘‘Present Aspect of Wom. 
en's Work,” which was well received by 
the audience, and well reported in the 
city papers. The Lynn Equal Rights Club 
is only a few months old, but as the lineal 
descendant of the Lynn Woman Suffrage 
Club, formed in 1876, and in active exist- 
ence during most of the years since, it in- 
herits all the experience, wisdom, proper- 
ties, and members, as well as the disap- 
pointments, of the parent club, and under 
the auspices of the enthusiastic president, 
Miss Ellen F, Wetherell, sister of Mrs. 
Berry, four well-atteaded and well re- 
ceived public lectures have been given 
since the new year began, by Miss Diana 
Hirschler, Mrs. Livermore, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, and Mrs. Boland. Mrs. Judge 
Berry has been connected with the Lynn 
Suffrage Club, either as secretary or presi- 
dent, since its furmation, twenty four 
years ago, and she still preserves her 
courage, L. M. LumMus, Secretary. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The summer season 
begins with the American comedy, ‘A 
Gilded Fool,’ during the coming week. 
The comedy is by Henry Guy Carleton, 
and made the success of two seasons of 
Mr. Nat Goodwin. The performances have 
proved popular with Boston audiences 
‘*A Gilded Fool” is announced for only a 
single week. On Monday, May 21, the 
Castle Square players will appear in a 
grand spectacular revival of the famous 
sporting drama, ‘‘A Prodigal Daughter,” 
with new stage settings and novel fea- 
tures. The distribution of chocolate bon- 
bons will be continued at the Monday 
matinees, 








THE E. Z. GLOVE SHOE. 


One of the most uncomfortable things 
in the world is an ill-fitting shoe. There 
have been essays written on old shoes, 
and their comfort has been often apos- 
trophized. Whatever may have been said 
about the latter may be applied to the 
D. H. Shillaber E. Z. Shoe, which fits the 
foot like a glove, and immediately assumes 
the comfortable feeling of an old shoe. 

It is, therefore, a good subject for an 
essay. Mr. D. H. Shillaber started in the 
shoe business, in a small way, twenty five 
years ago, in Lynn, Mass., and its growth 
was so rapid that he soon controlled one 
of the largest shoe manufactories in that 
extensive shoe-producing city. He made 
the idea of comfort a chief study, and in 
the many varieties of styles which he has 
originated, only the finest quality of 
leather and the most thorough workman- 
ship are employed. 

In the Chicago exhibition of 1893 his 
goods received a prize medal. The E. Z. 
shoes combine principles which no other 
shoe possesses, and may well rank among 
the inventions which have conferred bless- 
ings on the community. The immense 
demand for them after a year’s trial proves 
the correctness of the inventor’s theories, 
and all who have suffered the discomforts 
inflicted by ill-fitting and ill-made foot. 








wear have great cause to rejoice in Mr, 
Shillaber’s success 

As to variety and beauty of style, an 
inspection is sufficient to satisfy the most 
exacting. Samples may be seen at No. 7 
Temple Place, Room 39. 

It should be noted that the E Z, shoes 
are exclusively for ladies’ wear. 








TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
May 14,3 P. M. Discussion Committee. Subject, 
“Are Women Witty?’ Presented by Miss Kate 
Sanborn. Other speakers will follow. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 








Boston, Mass 








THE FAMINE IN. INDIA. 
India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipvg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death. 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer, 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescne many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, 4 
farming and industiial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 

her for immediate use. 


Contributions for this work, solicited 
by the 
AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass- 








Government 


Bonds. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 


19 Congress St., 
BOSTON. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St 
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